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THE PROLOGUE. ra 


IN THE MOONLIGHT, 

BrerorE commencing the narration of that strange, 
extraordinary series of events which began in my fourteenth 
year, I must glance back at the earlier years of my child- 
hood, and at those who influenced it. 

My earliest recollections are of Tabernacle, House; pre- 
vious to those, all is dim and shadowy. ‘Tabernacle House 
was an establishment kept by the Reverend Obadiah Porter, 
for the reception of some half-dozen boys. 

The reverend pedagogue was a dissenting minister, whose 
satyr-like, sensual face greatly belied his professions of pro- 
found piety. I could not understand, child as I was, how 
it ever came into his head to set up as a tutor, or how 
parents or friends could be induced to confide the education 
of children to the care of a man who was himself deficient 
in the commonest rudiments of learning. His original oc- 
cupation was that of a shoemaker, and his hands still re- 
tained the coarse, grimed look that marks the followers of 
St. Crispin. His bullet-shaped head was covered with a 
thick mass of coarse, black hair, which had a shaggy, 
ragged appearance, from being cut in irregular lengths, 
or rather chopped away in pieces. His forehead was very 
low, and a continuous habit he had of brushing back the 
bristly hair that would persist in sticking over it, rendered 
it particularly noticeable. 

Fre had thick, shaggy eyebrows, and small, snake-like 
eyes; his nose was long, and squat towards the end, and 
slightly twisted towards the left side; his mouth was large, 
his lips thick, and his general appearance most objection- | 
able. In stature he was short, thick-set, bull-necked; his 
arms were remarkably long, his feet splay, and his legs ill- 
shaped. 

Obadiah Porter was a widower, with one danghter. So 
powerfully have terrible events impressed her after-image 
upon my mind, that I can scarcely recall its first impres- 
sions. think she must have been about fifteen or sixteen, 
I being then some five or six, when I first saw her. She 
did not bear the slightest resemblance to her father; she 
was tall, thin; her fait was bright red, her complexion 
pale, her eyes somewhat large, her features rather delicate, 
and sharply cut. To this young lady was handed over the 
tuition of Het father’s pupils. 

The knowledge ‘imparted to us was of a very rudiment- 
ary nature: reading, writing, arithmetic, and alittle ge- 
ography. We were not unkindly treated; our food, although 
coarse, Was plentiful; and if our instructions in» profane 
learning ‘were limited, our ‘religious’ (?) exercises amply 
made up for it. We had prayers frequently during the day, 
besides scriptural readings, and hymn-singing daily; and} 
on Sundays we were obliged to attend his chapel three 
times, and occasionally during the week. His sermons were 
— less than of an hour’s duration; but more frequently 

nger. 
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There were five pupils besides myself. There was a 
strange bond of sympathy between us all—not one of us 
knew anything of our parents. One knew an aunt, another 
an, uncle, a third a grandmother, or a grandfather, or 
a guardian, but no father or mother. One, of, our, number 
once very gravely propounded that we never could haye 
had either; a theory that was received with anything ‘but 
scepticism amongst us. 

It was a peculiarity of Mr. Porter’s establishment that 
he did not take boys who had parents. His advertisement 
in the newspapers ran thus:—‘‘The Reverend Obadiah 
Porter, minister of Little Bethlehem Chapel, near Bury 
St. Edmund’s, undertakes the care, education, and relig- 
ious training of orphan boys from the earliest age. Unex- 
ceptional references as to piety and discretion will be given. 
N. B.—No holidays.” 

It is not my intention to linger upon this period, or 
enter into any minute descriptions of our uninteresting, 
monotonous life. I shall strictly confine myself to those 
persons and events which influenced my after-career, touch- 
ing all other subjects only in the briefest manner. 

The years crept on, and were almost wholly passed within 
the precincts of Tabernacle House. It was a fine, old- 
fashioned dwelling, with the flat, brick-pointed facade, 
straight rows of windows, and porticoed doorway which 
mark the architecture of the Georges. It had large gardens 
back and front—the latter being screened from the road by 
a high wall—besides an extensive orchard and a paddock. 

Altogether, it was quite a gentleman’s house. ‘ But rents 
are wonderfully low in. these parts, and all these advantages 


| were obtained for a sum not larger than Londoners have to 


ive for some squared-up, inconvenient suburban dwelling; 

esides which, Mr. Porter was very well-to-do. His boarders 
alone brought him in a respectable income; his chapel was 
well attended; and he numbered many of the most’ pros- 
perous Mawworms of the town among his congregation, to 
one of whom—a Mrs. Humphries—this house belonged. I 
tender these explanations lest. the reader should think it 
strange that an obscure Dissenting minister should be so 
prosperously situated. 

By-and-byethere were changes. One boy left, and then 
another; but others took their places. Grim-looking per- 
sons came to take them away; but, except in one case, we 
knew nothing of their future destiny or, destination, and 
they dropped out of our lives as completely as though the 
grave had opened to receive them. _ It seemed as though we 
were interlopers upon the world, and ought never to have 
been born—and, indeed, we ought not. 

The one exceptional case I haye mentioned was that of a 
boy named Josiah Cook, whom Mr. Porter had transferred 
from his care to that of a printer in the town, as an ap- 
prentice. 

I little thought that Cook’s transference to Bury would 
so materially influence my own future life—that out of 
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that event would spring an incident destined to shape its 
whole future course. 

There was one large room at the top of the house, in 
which we six boys slept, two in each of the three beds. 
Cook was my bed-fellow, and we were fast friends. and com- 
panions. He was a bold, yenturesome boy, far more so 
than any of us; and on the last night of his sojourn 
amongst us, he proposed the daring plan of some night 
paying us a secret visit, and relating all the ‘‘ adventures” 

e should experience in his new home. 

“1 can easily climb over the garden wall from the next 
field,” he said; ‘‘so look out, boys: if you hear a stone 
thrown up at your window, 1t will be me.” 

How he undertook to get out of his master’s house at 
night, and walk two miles over to us, and get back again 
without being missed, or how, even, he proposed to get to 
us, or we to him, provided he was able to accomplish the 
first part of his task, were problems he never thought of 
solving at that time. The very idea of sucha daring ad- 
venture made us all tremble; but he yowed that he would 
accomplish it, and he kept his word. 

Six months passed away, and we heard nothing more of 
Cook. We often talked about him after we got to bed, 
wondered what he was doing, and whether he would really 
pay usa visit some night. We saw him several times at 
Little Bethlehem, but Miss Porter strictly prohibited any 
communication with our ex-schoolfellow; and beyond sur- 
reptitious signs, which conveyed no meaning to either 
party, no intelligence passed between us. After the first 
month or five weeks, neither we nor Little Bethlehem saw 
him more. 

He was rapidly fading out of our thoughts, when, one 
autumnal night—it was the eighteenth of October—we 
. heard a sharp crack at our bedroom window. It was, as 


nearly as I gould judge, about nine o’clock; we were just 
falling asleep, and the sound go startled us, that [ and two 
more inyoluntarily sprang out of bed. 


Before we had time 
to think of what we were about, a second crack came, and 
then a sort of doubtful whisper ran round the room. 

“Could it be Cook?” The boldest of our number gently 
lifted the sash, and peered out. It wasa bright moonlight 
night, and he saw, standing in the garden beneath, the 
well-known figure of our old companion. 

The back of the house was covered with a fine old pear 
tree, the strong branches of which, nailed to the wall, were 
capable of supporting almost any moderate weight. It had 
not been pruned for several years, and had thrown out, its 
wood somewhat wildly. A few whispered words, and Cook 
was mounting the tree with hand and foot, almost as easily 
as though he had. been ascending a ladder. 

Light as it was, there was little ‘fear of his being detected 
in this burglarious feat, as there were no neighbors, and Mr. 
Porter and his daughter occupied the front portion of the 
house. When, without even the misadventure of a broken 
twig, he clambered into the room, we all gathered round 
him in a sort of awe-strack manner ; so unprecedented was 
the reappearance of an old companion amongst us, that he 
seemed almost like a yisitant from the other world. And 
so, indeed, he was, for our world and that of the rest of 
humanity had nothing in common. 

The first thing that struck us was the wonderful change 
that had come over him. By precept and association, our 
dress, manner, expression. of face, and very tone of voice, 
had been moulded to the strictest puritanism. I have often 
thought since what oddities we six must have been. No 
wonder that ‘‘the profane” town boys, as the Rev. Oba- 
diah Porter called them, used to laugh and jeer at us as we 
were marshalled to chapel. Not a vestige of this was left 
in Cook. He had evidently become one of “ the profane.” 
Tis dress was simply that of a working youth, but it was 
arranged in a sort of loose devil-may-carish style—an at- 
tempted imitation of the lowest fast man. ‘That is the im- 
pression it would give me now of course, at the time I write 
of, I could have made no such definition ; then it appeared 
to me simply something very odd. The first strangeness of 


the meeting passed away. We overwhelmed him with eager 
questions as to his new life... He answered all our queries 
with the utmost freedom, and with a strong mixture, I now 
believe, of exaggerated falsehood. As I strictly confine 
myself to the most necessary details for the proper under- 
standing of after-events, I will not weary the reader’s 
patience by a recital of -his rhodomontade, even as little as 
[ remember of it. 

‘‘ Now, look here, boys,” he said, ‘* what do you think 
has brought me here to-night ?” 

‘To see us,” We supposed. 

‘Well, that of course ; but do you. think it would be the 
thing in me to come and make your mouths water with the 
story of all these nice things, unless I had something to pop 
into them.” : 

‘* He has brought us something nice to eat,” was the idea 
suggested by these words to our prosaic minds. But when 
he unfolded the meaning of his symbolical speech, our 
hairs positively stood on end. Of all the delights experi- 
enced, or supposed to be experienced, by him in his new 
sphere of life, that upon which he most glowingly dilated 
was the theater. is master printed the bills for that 
establishment, and he was frequently employed to carry them, 
or the proofs, to the manager. He thus gained admission 
behind the scenes, while his acquaintance with the bill- 
sticker gained him an occasional order for the pit. His 
proposal was to present us with some of these orders. 

‘You can toss up which shall go first, and when old 
Porter thinks you’re snug in bed, you can drop down 
that tree, hop over the garden wall, slip into the road, take 
a run, and there you are at the theater.” 

We knew no more about a theater than we did about the 
Temple of Isis, except that the Rey, Obadiah occasionally 
referred to it as the abode of Satan, and the house of sin— 
words which [ ventured to quote to our tempter. 

‘‘ Abode of fiddlestick !” he cried irreverently ; ‘* how 
jolly green you are to believe what that snuffling old hypo- 
crite tells you! — It’s the jolliest and loveliest place in the 
world. Abode of Satan? It’s more like the abode of angels! 
Why, the women are the beautifulest creatures you ever 
saw—such a treat after carrots and gooseberry eyes down 
stairs.” 

We shivered with affright at the profane terms applied 

this daring renegade’ to the Rey. Obadiah and his 
daughter. ‘The power of the strong mind over the weaker 
is well known. We were fatuously weak—meére puppets in 
the hands of this experienced boy of the world. 

He produced two coins from his pocket, and before we 
knew what we were about, he had initiated us into another 
of the sins stigmatized by our tutor—tossing. The fates 
decided in my favor. I tried to get out of it; but such 
was the irresistible influence that Cook exercised over us, 
that we had no power to struggle against his will, and I 
felt myself compelled to acquiesce in his proposal that 1 
should hold myself ready any night that heard a pebble 
thrown against the window to arise, dress myself, descend 
into the garden, clamber into the high road, and make for 
the Theatre Royal, Bury St. Edmund’s. ‘The cold per- 
spiration started from every pore at the thought; but, with 
a trembling voice, I promised, for all that. 

«* By Jove, Imust cut,” he eried, as he heard a church clock 
strike ten. ‘* You see, sometimes they keep me waiting for 
the proof until the play is nearly over, Which is just what I 
like, so there isn’t much notice taken at the governor's of my 
being out late. He’s never home himself much before 
twelve; the missus goes to bed, and the slavey sits up to 
let master and me in, We have some rarelarks sometimes, 
Ican tell you. Now mind, I think I shall bring you an 
order for Friday night. This is Wednesday. Yes, that'll 
be it, Look ont; and, so help me Bob, if you funk, and 
don’t come down, I'll knock at the door, and tell old 
Snuffles that you had me up in the room to-night, and 
wanted me totake you to the theater, and won't you get 
into a row! Now, I shall run as fast as I can to the 1. 
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R., have a squint at the farce, take a drain at the theatrical 
pub,, and then home to supper with the slavey.” 

Shaking hands with us all around, and reminding me 
once more of my appointment, with new threats of ven- 
geance if I failed, this wonderful phenomenon scrambled 
out of the window, and in a few seconds we heard him 
thud upon the ground beneath. He was gone. 

Friday evening came. Eight o’clock was our hour for 
bed when the dark nights came on. It so happened that 
on that particular night Mr. Porter, for some reason best 
known to himself, hurried us away rather sooner than 
usual. 

We none of us undressed upon gaining our room, but, 
putting out our candle, sat upon the sides of our beds, very 
close to one another, staring blankly at the moonbeams 
that slanted across the floor, too agitated and expectant to 
speak. 

Crack! There he was! My heart leaped into my mouth, 
and I could scarcely repress a cry, so excitedly nervous had 
I become. I gently opened the window, and looked out. 
There was Josiah, looking up at me. 

“‘Come on,” [ heard him whisper. 

** All right,” Lanswered faintly. My companions pressed 
around me, but each one was too frightened to utter a sound. 
It looked an awful depth. How I managed to descend the 
tree without falling, [ cannot understand; my hands and 
limbs shook as with a palsy, and my head swam as with a 
deadly sickness. Once I looked upward, and saw my com- 
panions’ faces gazing down upon me, white and ghostly in 
the pale moonlight. I felt that moment that [ should never 
see them again, and the tears rushed into my eyes and blurred 
out the vision. 

What would haye been my feelings could I have looked 
into futurity, and seen all the consequences of that act ? 

It may appear improbable that such a plot as that put in 
motion b Sosiah could be entrusted to six school-boys 
without the secret oozing out in some way to the master, 
But those with whom this objection obtains do not clearly 
understand our isolated position. . Neither Mr. Porter nor 
his daughter took any more interest in us than they wovld 
in half a dozen cats or dogs committed to their charge on 
payment of somuch per annum. ‘There was no favoritism; 
all were treated alike with the most rigid impartiality, and 
no cringing or fawning upon the part of any individual 
amongst us would have in the slightest degree bettered. his 
condition. We all understood this, consequently there 
was no inducement to be treacherous to one another. Fully 
confident in himself and his own precautions, our tutor 
sought no aidfromus. All this will be rendered more i 

arent hereafter, as his motives and character are more fully 

eveloped. 

When I reached the ground, I was so faint that Josiah 
had to support me for several seconds, or I should have 
swooned upon the grass. When I recovered, he helped me 
oyer the garden wall, and in two minutes more we were 
walking rapidly along the high road, with our faces towards 


Bury. , 
The whole way Josiah never ceased talking ; but I was 


too bewildered to heed, or even hear, his words. I was only 
roused to attention when, upon halting before an extremely 
gloomy, solitary-looking building, my companion cried, 
“Here we are!” Was this the Hall of Dazzlin Light that 
he had described? hen, true to the preachings of the 
Rey. Obadiah Porter, I inwardly added, ** Being so somber 
and uncomfortable-looking, it can’t be so very wicked, after 
all.” We plunged down a narrow passage, Josiah presented 
a small slipof paper to a man who stood behind a half- 
door, and we entered the pit of the theater. 

It was really a Hall of Dazzling Light, after all, The 
play, I have since ascertained, was Shakspere’s ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.” It so happened that it was the second piece, 
so that. I was in time to see the greater part, late as it was 
when I entered. Strange, that on ¢hat night I should have 
listened to the most pathetic story of unhappy love in the 
world! How mysterious, at times, are the coincidences of 
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the’ ideal and the real life! Sitting in that little country 
theater, witnessing what was, perhaps, only a. third-rate 
provincial performance, a new world was opened to me— 
the glorious world of poetry and imagination. I trembled. 
with a dazed delight at the soft beauty of the love-scenes; 
my heart swelled with kindred fire at the passionate out- 
bursts ; and I sobbed at seeing the lovers die in one another’s 
arms. It was no fiction tome, buta reality, beautiful almost 
beyond realization, yet painful almost beyond endurance. I 
was oblivious of everything and everybody around me. 1 
was in cloudland, absorbed in, and a portion of, the lovely 
conception of the great dramatist. 

When the curtain fell, I fell with it from m 
heights. With a shiver, I awoke to the dull realization of 
myself. My first action was to turn to Josiah, and grasp 
his hand in silent acknowledgment of my delight, and of 
gratitude to its procurer. How nobly generous I thought 
him at that moment! Alas! a further experience of hu- 
man life suggests tome that the trouble he had taken was 
simply for his own self-glorification ; he knew that his ‘‘ex- 
periences” and pleasures would appear common-place 
enough to ordinary boys; to hermits, like me and my 
sehoolfellows, they made him a hero. 

I did not wish to see any more; I wished to get away 
now, to dream over what I had seen. Josiah had to go be- 
hind the scenes to get the proof of the next night’s bill, — 
and I waited outside the stage-door until he returned. In a 
few moments, he came out in a great flurry. 

‘© Look here, Silas,” he said: ‘I can’t go back with you. 
The gaffer’s here himself; never knew it to happen before. 
But f must get home directly, or there’ll be an awful kick 
up. Come along; Pll put you in the road, so that you 
can’t miss your way.” 

Being utterly unyersed in slang, [ imagined ‘the gaffer” 
must be some very terrible being, whose anger exposed my 
companion to the most dreadful consequences. He hastened. 
me to the end of the street, and after giving me certain, 
directions, and shaking hands with me, ran back. ‘ 

I shall never forget the sense of desolation that fell upon 
me when | found.myself alone in the street for the first 
time in my remembrance. All the directions Josiah had 
given me vanished in an instant from my memory, and I 
stood helplessly at the corner of the street, not knowing 
which way to turn, I was in the outskirts of the town, it 
was nearly eleven o’clock, and not a soul was about. It 
was a glorious night, not a cloud in. the sky, the moon was 
at the full, and shone with a clear, frosty brightness. I 
was very frightened, and began to wonder whether I should 
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round. _ Through a rent in the wall, many yards above my 
head, came a broad ray of white light. As I turned, it was 
falling upon an object that fascinated my gaze. It was the 
head and face of a beautiful girl, but so pale, so rigid that, 
for an instant, I thought they were those of a statue; but 
the quivering lips, the pleading eyes, and the dishevelled 
masses of golden hair that, glistened in the rays, quickly 
undeceived me. She was crouching in the deep shadow of 
the black walls, yet in the attitude of rising, which brought 
her face within the focus of the moon. 

The suddenness and strangeness of the vision, the silence 
of the night, the weird and massiye remnant of a past age 
by which I was surrounded, my own novel situation, and 
the excited state of the mind, imparted to it a superna- 
tural terror that chilled my heart. For a moment I stood 
spell-bound, my eyes fixed upon hers. She was the first to 
break the spell, Rising from her crouching position, she 
timidly advanced towards me, and laid a small white hand 
upon my arm. The touch thrilled me like an electric shock, 
but I felt that it was one of flesh and blood. 

“You wili not hurt me, will you?” she said in a soft, 
pleading voice. She had come out of the moonlight, and 
was now in the shadow. She was a slight, delicately-form- 
ed child, about my own age, my own height, clothed in a 
dark gray dress, that brought into strong relief her perfect- 
ly colorless face. Her features were so delicately moulded, 
that they seemed rather those of a wax doll than of a hu- 
man being, except in their expression, which was full of 
soul, Her eyes were wonderful; I have never seen eyes 
like them—they were so sad, so abstracted, in their far-off 
gaze; and, as she fixed them upon mine, they thrilled my 
very soul. 

“Hurt you?” IT echoed. 
brain was too confused. 

Yet my tone of voice evidently reassured her, for she 
drew closer to me. 

**Can you tell me the road to London?” she asked, in 
the same low voice. 

**Did I know the road to Jerusalem?” would have been 
as reasonable a question to put tome. I answered that I 
ae no idea—that I had lost my way, and knew not where 

was. 

““What part do you want?” she asked, with a look of deep 
interest. 

“‘T want to get to Little Bethlehem Chapel; then If can 
find my road,” I answered. 

At those words, she drew back a few steps, and something 
of mistrust crept into her face. 

**Do you know Little Bethlehem Chapel?” she asked, in 
a strange tone. 

“*My tutor is the Rey. Mr. Porter, who preaches there. 
But you won’t tell him that you have seen me?” I added, 
in a frightened tone. 

**How strange that we should meet!” she said in a 
dreamy voice, as though she had not heard my last words. 
“TY think I can show you your way. I would take you, 
but I dare not,” she ade with a shudder. ‘* But first 
look out in the street, and see if anyone is about.” 

I went to the opening of the gateway, and looked out. 
Not a soul was in sight—not the most distant sound of a 
footstep was to be heard. I beckoned to her, and she 
glided to my side, and pointed out the way. i 

*<T think this is my way,” she said, indicating an entire- 
ly opposite direction; then added, in an anxious tone, 


{ knew not what to say; my 


_ “But you will not tell anyone that you have seen me?” 


- T assured her I would not. 
She took my hand, and we stood in the silent street, 
with the full moonlight shining down upon us. I could 


not talk. Ifelt like one deprived of the power of speech 
and volition. 
‘<I wonder if we shall ever meet again? It is not like- 
yy" she went on ‘with a sigh. 
Chae b) 
She lightly pressed my hand, and was turning away, 
when, by a sudden sawpllea, I leaned forward soud 


‘That is your way. Good- 


kissed 


her. The slightest tinge of color mounted to her cheeks, I 
fancied, but she did not draw back. One more glance 
from those sad eyes, and she hurried away. I watched her 
slight, dark figure glide dewn the moonlit street until it 
was lost in the shadows. I then awoke from my dream. 
Why had I not questioned her—asked her who she was— 
whither she was going? But it was now too late. 

I hurried up the street she had shown me—Little Beth- 
lehem was at the top. In less than half-an-hour I was in 
the garden. “As I began to climb the tree, the bedroom- 
window was cautiously raised; my companions were sitting 
up for me. ‘The clock struck twelve. . My escapade had 
escaped detection. I was overwhelmed with eager questions. 
I do not know what I answered. I had’ fallen back into my 
dream. Ido not know whether I slept at all that night; 
my senses were steeped in a delicious languor, in which the 
play and the after incident were inextricably woven to- 
gether—in which I had changed my identity; I was Romeo, 
and she whom I had so mysteriously met was Juliet. With 
her I acted all the scenes of passionate love that I had wit- 
nessed; but mingled with them were new elements, shad- 
owy, intangible; flitting too quickly to be grasped, but in 
which Judith Porter’s face was strangely mingled. And so 
these phantoms chased each other through my brain, until 
at the last a fair head, with delicate waxen features, wan 
and colorless, lay dead in my arms. 


THE STORY. 
PART L.—ONDER THE SPELL. 
CHAPTER I. . 
THE REVEREND OBADIAH PORTER QUESTIONS ME. 
Four years have passed away since that October night. 
I am now eighteen. I am the last left of Mr. .Porter’s old 
pupils; they have all been “‘bagged” by some grim cus- 
todian, and carried off I know not whither. Others have 
taken their places, but I am still left. For several years 


past I have been growing curious as to whether I have any : 


aunt, uncle, or guardian; for, up to the time of which J 
write, I have never seen nor heard of any relative, nor 
have I the least idea from whom or whence my yearly 
stipend is drawn. There is no longer any show made of 
teaching me anything. Two years ago, I ceased to be kept 
with the boys, and have now a sort of pantry bedroom. 
My life is terribly dull. I have very little more liberty 
than I had when a child. 

I am melancholy, moody, dreamy, and religious. |My 
reading is limited to a few semi-religions books. How 
ardently I long for a copy of Shakspere, but not one farth- 
ing of pocket-money has ever been given me; neither would 
the Rev. Mr. Porter hear of such a book being brought 
into the house. Every image of that one break in my 
monotonous existence is indelibly fixed upon my memory; 
and I can never dissociate that mysterious child that I met 
under the old Norman gateway with the Juliet of the play. 
What a strange memory she has left upon my brain; she is 
ever with me in my dreams! Shall I ever see her again? I 
am ever asking myself. Yes; I feel assured I shall. I feel 
that she is in some way interwoven with my destiny, 

We never saw Josiah Cook again, but I heard that he had 
gone away with the theatrical company, who left the town 
shortly after the time that marked my adventure. The Rey. 
Obadiah Porter, of course, at once settled his eternal pros- 
pects by condemning him to the bottomless pit, ignoring 
any higher tribunal of appeal against his own. 

A word or two respecting two people who will greatly in- 
fluence my future life, and then I will proceed with my story. 

The first is a very humble personage—only the servant. 
During my boyish days this post was occupied by a ver 
cross old woman; but'a twelvemonth previous to the perio 
at which I have arrived, she left, and her place was taken b 
a young woman of about twenty years of age. When 
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ceased to attend the school-room, I was consigned to the 
kitchen, and helped in the household work, cleaned the 
knives and the boots, and did other odd jobs. Martha and 
I soon became fast friends. She was by nature a bright, 
cheerful girl, a nature which her new master soon did all in 
his power to repress; but although she sobered down con- 
siderably, he could never fashion her to his mould of sancti- 
monious hypocrisy. She used to say that had it not been 
for me she would not have remained a month in the house; 
and I am sure she would not. 

I do not know how it was we came to be such good friends. 
Perhaps it was because we had nothing in common. I was, 
as I have said before, dreamy and visionary; she was pure- 
ly matter of fact, except in a slight vein of sentiment which 
no good woman is without. Much of the interest she felt 
for me was pity. From her knowledge of the world, she 
could understand so much better than I the painful and 
peculiar nature of my position, and all that lay in her little 
power to prove her sympathy she did for me. In the win- 
ter evenings, after she had finished her work, when Mr. 
Porter did not require our presence at Little Bethlehem, or 
at religious exercises, we used to sit by the fire and talk. 
She had but little education; but her shrewd mind, practiced 
in the beaten paths of the world since childhood, was a bet- 
ter tutor for me at that time than would have been a more 
learned, sedentary companion. I often thought of telling 
her my one adyenture, but I had promised her never to 
speak of it; and although I felt that at this distant period 
such a revelation could not affect her, still I clung to the 
memory as something too sacred to be shared with another. 
Tt was the only one thing tangible or intangible that I 
possessed in the world, and I was selfish over it. 

The second person of whom I must now speak conjures 
up a very different set of images. From the first moment 
my eyes fell upon that man, I felt a repulsion. _ I have al- 
ways heen peculiarly sensitive to mysterious sympathies. 

i am_ involuntarily attracted to, or repelled by, every 
person I meet, and my instincts never deceive me. I re- 
member the first time I saw him was the very evening after 
my memorable escapade. We were at prayers; there was a 
loud, imperious knock at the street-door. The Rey. Mr. 
Porter paused, and signed to the servant to answer the 
knock, 

The next moment there enter the parlor a tall, elegantly- 
dressed man, with a remarkably pale face, the pallor of 
which was greatly enhanced by a full, glossy black beard, 
black curling hair, and large black a One of those 
strange shudders, at which the superstitious cry out that 
some one is walking over their grave, ran through me as I 
looked up at him. He stood in the doorway, and cast 
upon the group a glance of infinite scorn. 

“‘ When you have finished your devotions,” he said, with 
a sneer, addressing my tutor, ‘‘I have something to say to 
you. 
~ The Rey. Obadiah Porter colored, hesitated for a mo- 
ment, and then, rising, said, with his devotional whine, ‘“We 
will ask a blessing upon all here, and pray no more to- 


night.” 2 
With an exclamation of contemptuous impatience, the 
stranger threw himself upon the sofa, his head still covered. 
We were quickly hustled out of the room, and the tutor and 
his daughter were left alone with their irreverent visitor. 

More than a twelvemonth passed away before he came 
again to the house, with my knowledge. Then, little by 
little, he became a frequent visitor. Miss Margaret and he 
were very frequently together. I used often to see them 
stroll down the road arm-in-arm; and by-and-by I began to 
observe how anxiously she watched for his coming, and 
dare ig face grew bright and cheerful at the sound of his 
cnock. 

About this time Martha came. 
how matters stood, 

“7 don’t like that Mr. Rodwell,” she used to say; “and 
I’m sure he means no good to Miss Judith; and if she 


She soon comprehended 


— + 


liberty of telling her so. A fine London gentleman like 
him don’t marry the daughters of such men as master.” 

I'did not comprehend the meaning of such words; but, for 
all that, I could perceive that Miss Judith was very fond of 
Mr. Rodwell. 

Whether that gentleman was gifted with the same mys- 
terious sympathies as myself, or whether I, in some ‘way, 
proved disagreeable to him, Ido not know; but he seemed, 
from the first, to conceive a strong dislike to me, which 
was testified in contemptuous glances and disdainful words. 

Let me now return to the time at which I commenced 
this chapter—my eighteenth year. It was marked by a 
very important change in my position. 

One evening I was summoned from the kitchen to at- 
tend Mr. Porter in his ‘‘study.” The study was a small» 
back parlor, into which the reverend gentleman retired, it 
was supposed, to meditate and perform his private de- 
votions; the latter. Martha used to say, were paid to the 
brandy bottle—an assertion in some way confirmed by the 
very inflammatory appearance his face usually presented 
when he emerged from his sanctum. When I entered the 
room, he bade me shut the door, and take a seat. I obeyed 
him, wondering what was coming. 

“Silas,” he began, fixing his small sharp eyes wpon me, 
and brushing back the rebellious hair from his low fore- 
head, “‘can you remember anything of your life previous 
to the time that Providence entrusted you to my keeping?” 

The question was so sudden and unexpected, that for a 
moment I paused. 

He misunderstood my silence. 

‘‘Don’t hatch a lic,” he said, sharply; “ remember the 
fate of Ananias.” 

“Indeed, sir, I have no such thought,’’ I answered, 
meekly. ‘* Remember how young I must have been when 
I first came to you, and + one 

**Don’t beat about the bush,” he cried, yet more sharply. 
**You are concealing something; you can’t deceive me.” 
Then suddenly changing his tone to his usual one of shuffling 
hypocrisy, he added: ‘* Silas, [am asking these questions 
for your good—for the sake of those carnal interests that 
must be looked to while we are sojourners in this world of 
sin.” 

He paused again, seemingly not for my answer, but to 
revolve some half-determined idea in his mind. 


‘*Come closer, Silas,” he said, with the air of aman who 
has made up his mind to make an important communica-_ 
tion. ‘i 

Wondering and half-frightened, I obeyed. 

He leaned forward with his arms upon the’ table, and, 
still fixing his snake-like eyes upon me, as though to read 
my very soul, he began in a low voice: ‘TI will tell you all: 
I know; perhaps that will help your memory. Thirteen 

years ago, a middle-aged woman, looking like a gentleman’s | 
eis tame) or something of that sort, called here to ask 
my terms for taking charge of a child five years old. She 
had seen my advertisement, and thought it would suit the 
urpose she had in view. She was most particular in her 
Injunctions that you should be reared strictly and relig- 
iously. ‘Two days afterwards she brought you here. She 
gave the name of Carston, and said that you were to be 
called Silas Carston. The money was to be drawn half- 
early of Messrs. Fogle and Quick, solicitors, of Gray’s Inn. 
or the sake of the precious soul entrusted to my keeping, 
I tried as discreetly as possible to glean w little more infor- 
mation; but she was very close, and awfully stern, and I 
could not get even an address out of her. The money has 
always been paid regularly to the day. Once I called upon 
Messrs. Fogle and Quick; but I found them étifsrtoclenal 


men, of hard and unregenerate hearts. Two years pb cic ; 
ry 


wrote to say that, as you had passed beyond the sch 

age, I wished for further instructions. “About a week after, 
I got a short note, saying that you were still to remain with 
me; but as they desired that you should not contract idle 


wasn’t quite so high in her manner, I should take the| habits, I was to give you some sort of useful employment, 
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in any way I thought best. Ihave had no other communi-!seed that I have scattered so plentifully has not, in your 


cation from them, and now you know as much asI do.” | 

It may appear strange that I had never sought some such | 
explanation as this; but although, as 1 have said before, 
Mr. Porter was not particularly harsh to his pupils, there | 
was something unapproachable about him—something that 
e. dared not question, however much we might desire to 

0 80. 

He paused again; but still I could not speak. 

““Why don’t you say something, Silas?” he cried, striking 
the table sharply with his fist. 

«What—what do you want me to say, sir?” I stam- 
mered. 

*¢ The truth—what you know.” 

“©T don’t know anything—indeed, I do not.” 

There was a savage look about him, as though he would 
have liked to have squeezed something more out of my 
throat. Then he took out of a desk beside him a small 
gold locket, and passed it to me, saying, ‘‘ This was sewn 
up in your frock when you were brought here. Idon’t 
think she who brought you knew anything about it.” 

It contained the portrait of a very beautiful young wo- 
man—a foreigner, Ishould have imagined; dark hair, olive- 
tinged complexion, also a lock of brown hair; and upon 
the back was engraved the initials ‘‘ F. B.” and ‘<H, M.,” 
, joined together by a true lover’s knot. 

“The woman who brought you here,” he went on, ** was 
tall, and big boned, thin, white lips; a nose like a par- 
rot’s beak; light gray eyes, as cold as stone. She wore a 
front of dark brown hair, dressed in small flat curls, 
and bound round the forehead by a band of narrow black 
velvet; she was dressed in black silk, and wore a muslin 
handkerchief crosséd upon: her bosom,” 

While he spoke, a veil seemed lifted from my memory; 
the woman seemed to stand before me. I had trembled be- 
fore those cold, stony eyes. That portrait, too—my heart 
told me it was my mother’s, and a shadowy remembrance 
came upon me that I had been at some time fondled by 
such a face, 

I spoke my thoughts. 

‘* But haye you no recollection of the place you were 
brought up in—of anything that can give usa clue as to 
who these people are?” he asked eagerly. 

-T looked inwards; but I could see onl the harsh face and 
the lovely one. There was no background to the portraits 
—all behind them was mist and darkness. 


The Rey. Obadiah Porter was evidently disappointed. at 
the result of his revelations and interrogations. He 
snatched the locket out of my hand—what would I have 
given to have kept it—and then locked it up in the desk 


_ “Well, well, if you can’t remember, you can’t,” he said, 
irritably, ‘‘But when you are alone, or in bed, try and 
think. Who knows?—you might be the child of some 
greator rich people,” he added, cunningly. ‘* Think what 
an advantage it would be if you could find this out! But 
we won’t talk any more of this at present. I have some- 
thing else to speak to you about. 

- Silas,” he began, edging his chair a little nearer to me, 
and assuming his most sanctimonious look, ‘‘it has. much 
troubled me, for some time, to see a youth of your ap- 

pearance and probable prospects doing menial work. [ve 
Jong been thinking whether 1, couldn’t more profitably em- 
ploy you; and, after a talk with my daughter, I’ve come to 
the conclusion that you shall, henceforth, assist her in the 
care of the boys.” 

He leaned back in his chair as he spoke these words, evi- 
dently expecting that such an announcement would take 


my breath away, in which surmise he was scarcely disap- 
pointed, for it certainly was a very astonishing piece of in- 


telligence to me. t 
_. “Tt is a very awful charge to place in inexperienced 
hands,” he went on, with a snuffie; ‘‘ but 
‘walked in the paths of the pure-minded, and the pre¢ious 


case, fallen amongst the stones and the brambles.” 

My duties as tutor were to commence on the next day. I 
really felt very grateful to him for what appeared to my un- 
sophisticated mind, a great kindness; and so I told Martha 
when I went back to the kitchen. 

Martha was very blunt, and invariably said whatever 
came uppermost in her mind. 

“Well, I don’t know about being grateful, Master Silas,” 
she cried. ‘‘ Depend upon it, master’s serving his own turn. 
Miss Judith’s getting very tired of the work, and she’s 
making up her mind for a certain event ; and if she was to 
goaway, what would he do? It wouldn’t suit him to have 
a stranger inthe house. Now don’t you see that he couldn’t 
do without you—that you’re the very thing he wants?” 

Martha’s worldly view of the matter somewhat dashed 
my exalted feelings of gratitude; yet, for all that, I still 
felt very thankful for the change. 


CHAPTER II. 
I OVERHEAR A TERRIBLE SE@RET, 


Iw less than a week I found myself sole tutor to the Rey. 
Obadiah Porter’s pupils. Martha was right ; Miss Judith 
had grown tired of the work, and, seizing the opportunity 
of my initiation, relinquished it altogether. Weighty and 
important as I conscientiously felt was the task imposed 
upon me, her absence from the school-room was a relief. 
Her treatment of the boys had always been marked by the 
most haughty and scornful contempt. “ 

As I have before remarked, there was no fayoritism—all 
were treated alike—but I often thought, if there was a 
difference, Miss Judith was a shade more harsh and con- 
temptuous towards me than to the others. This demeanor 
was in no degree softened after I had been promoted to a 
more equal footing with her. Therefore it would have been 
vain to haye expected to exert any influence over my pupils, 
while they witnessed my own degradation. 

I now dined in the parlor, but took the rest of my meals 
in the kitchen, as before, where I also spent my evenings. 
By-and-by Martha called my attention to a great alteration 
that had taken place in her mistress. There was a worn, 
anxious look in her face; and she seldom quitted her own 
room, except at meal times. Then we began to notice that 
Mr. Rodwell’s visits grew more infrequent, and at last 
ceased altogether, 

** What did I tell you ?” said Martha, one evening as we 
were sitting at supper. ‘‘ Hayen’t my words come true ? 
Mr. Rodwell never intended to make her his wife.” 

It soon became evident that something was going wrong 
in the house. Miss Judith’s haggard aoe increased daily; 
her father shut himself up. in his study more frequently 
than eyer, and emerged each time more morose, and at the 
slightest annoyance would mutter words that, in the mouth 
of the profane, might have been construed into oaths; eyen 
the religions exercises grew shorter and less frequent; and 
only in Little Bethlehem, here the presence of his congre- 
gation obliged him to hold the mask tightly on, did he ap- 
pear himself, 

Martha continued each day to grow more oracular and 
mysterious; but to me her words were enigmas to which I 
possessed no key. 

One day Mr Me te informed me that he was going to 
London for a few days. Such an event had never happen- 
ed in my memory; it was to me the climax of all the 
changes. 

“Ro you, Silas,” he said, “I commit the care of the 
precious lambs of my fold, and you must also give an eye to 
household affairs, as my daughter’s health is not strong at 
present. It is a great trust, but you will prove worthy of it, 
and when I call upon thee for an account of thy steward- 
ship, thou wilt render me a just account. You are almost 


ou have ever | like a son to me, Silas.” 


He paused upon the last words like one struck with a 


) 
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look stole across his face. 

For the first time in his life, he took my hand; his clasp 
was cold and clammy; he meant to be kind and caressing, 
but I had never felt so repelled against him. I shuddered 
with a boding presentiment of evil. 

“‘T wish I had a son like you; a male child is a prop and 
a support to a father in his old age. Good-bye, Silas; and 
may Heaven bless you.” : 

He was gone, and seemed to have left a dark shadow be- 
hind him, for never before had I felt so dejected. 

While he was away Miss Judith took all her meals in 
her own room, and but seldom came over the stairs. Thus 
the house was almost entirely under the care of myself and 
Martha; while Little Bethlehem had been handed over toa 
reverend brother. 

On the fifth day after his departure, at five in the even- 
ing, Mr. Porter returned. was in the front garden, 
Now this ground was kept sacred to him and his daughter, 
but having a great love of flowers, and having acquired 
some knowledge of gardening, I had of late been privileged 
to-tend the beds, and prune the shrubs of this exclusive 
spot. I had no desire to presume upon this ee arg as I 
greatly preferred the more extensive grounds that lay at 
the back, which were free to all. As I have before men- 
tioned, a wall of about ten feet in height separated this 
garden from the road. When I saw Mr. Porter come 
through the gate, I was busily err in eutting away 
the dead blossoms from a very fine rhododendron bush 
which stood near one of the parlor windows. Although I 
was full in sight, he did not perceive me. The bush stood 
between me and the window, which was wide open, and 
entirely concealed me from anyone who might be within. 
I heard my master enter the room, and a minute after- 
wards he was joined by his daughter, whom I heard eager- 
ly ask him, ‘‘ What he had done—had he been successful?” 

I went on snipping off the dead leaves and withered 
flowers, without one thought of becoming an eavesdropper, 
although their conversation was as audible where I stood as 
though I had been in the room. But after the first few 
sentences, I began to awaken to the awkwardness of my 
position, and to the fact that I was listening to a conversa- 
tion I had no business to hear. I was beginning to think 
how I could get away without being observed, when 
certain words so powerfully arrested my attention, that 
my purpose was almost involuntarily suspended by my 
eagerness to hear more. 

will write down the conversation as nearly as I can re- 
member it. 

To his daughter’s anxious questions, Mr. Porter at first 
returned no answer, but I could hear him pnffing and 
breathing hard, like a man heated with walking. She re- 
peated her questions yet more impatiently. ( 

“‘None: He has gone to Paris,” was the reply, in a 
harsh tone. 

«Gone to Paris! Oh, what will become of me—what 
will become of me?” I heard Judith cry, in a tone of de- 
spair. ‘I loved him very dearly! But he cannot, he will 
not, he shall not desert me!” 

‘But he has done it. His last letter was quite enough. 
And now he’s gone off to Paris, to get out of the way of your 
reproaches.” 

«But if he went to the world’s end, he should not get 
beyond ‘the reach of my revenge!” she cried, excitedly, 
«But how do you know he’s gone? Who told you so? 
Perhaps you have been purposely deceived?” 4.0 * 

‘*Not such a fool. They'll have to get up betimes to de- 
ceive me! In the first place, I never made any inquiries 
myself; a friend that they couldn’t suspect did that for me. 
He left London ten days ago.” 

‘What shall I do—what shall I do?” 

‘* And what shall I do?” he cried, in'a savage tone. 
‘« But he shall pay for this work!” and I heard him smash 
his fist down upon the table, and could almost fancy I heard 
the grinding of his teeth. ‘‘ But in the meanwhile we must 


think of the present time, You have been basely betrayed, 
but I have formed a scheme which will repair your wrongs. 
We are in snug quarters here, and I don’t feel inclined to 
give them up. Remember, if I lost my chapel, I should 
lose the boys, too; for although their friends would receive 
the tidings of their deaths with the utmost satisfaction, yet 
their consciences and their sense of duty would be troubled 
by the thought that the unhappy little wretches were under 
a master of lax morality. With such people, you know, 
everything is doing the proper; they don’t care a brass far- 
thing for the humane. Now the very day I started for Lon- 
don an idea came into my head, which a chance circum- 
stance has since strengthened. It all depends upon you 
whether you’ll act upon it.” 

He paused, as though expecting an answer; but none 
came. After a moment, he resumed, in a somewhat hesi- 
tating tone, ‘‘ You'll stare when I tell you what it is; but 
for your own peace of mind as well as mine, you must be 
married.” 

** Married! and to whom?” she asked, very drearily, 

‘* Suppose I were to tell you that I had a aaa in my 
eye? What do you say to Silas Carston?” ; 

I could scarcely repress the ery that rose to my lips at 
the sound of my name so strangely associated. 

“ What!’ she cried, impetuously, ‘‘ I marry that puny, 
contemptible, sneaking boy! You are mad!” 

“He would make, T think, a yery good husband.” 

‘** A yery meek one, no doubt,” che said scornfully, 

‘Listen to me. . Worm as he is, it. may be a. better 
match than you suspect... The second day 1 was in Lon- 
don, I thought I would call upon, Fogle and Quick. In 
the first place, to. endeavor to get the money increased, in 
consideration of his age; and in the second place, to try 
and glean a little information, Just as I got within sight 
of the door, who should I see coming out but the identical. 
old woman. that brought the boy here, There was no mis- 
taking her; she seemed to haye on the very same dress that 
she wore thirteen years ago; and as to her face, it is one of 
those iron phizogs upon which years seem to have no 
power. ‘Hlere’s my. chance,’ I. thought; ‘i don’t lose 
sight of you till you’re earthed.’ So, instead of at once 
calling wpon the lawyers, I followed the old woman at a. 
respectful distance.” me 

t this point of the dialogue, to me the most interest-, 
ing, I lost the thread. , Two pleasure-yans, full of people 
who had been. out holiday-keeping for the day—it was just. 
after the hay-harvest—were returning to the town; the oc; 
cupants were singing, shouting, and laughing in a most, 
vociferous strain. Jo make the matter worse, pe as they, 
got beyond the “house, a delay of some kind occurred; 
either something was wrong with the carriages or the horses. 
Whatever it might have been, it detained them for two or 
three minutes, during which the bawling and shouting con- 
tinued so loudly that I could not catch a word that was 
spoken in the parlor, 
away, the revelation that Iso eagerly desired to hear had 

assed. 
‘n Maybe he would not haye me,” 
that fell wpon my ears. 
<‘ How could he help himself, if I were determined upon it? 
Besides, you could soon make him a puppet in your hands,” 

“Don’t let. us talk any more now.” ‘ ; 

‘Very well. And here comes Martha with the dinner.” 

And so the conversation ended. I heard Martha come 
and close the window, and draw down the blind—it was 


were the first. words 


getting dusk—and then I crept from my hiding-place, and — 


got round to the back garden. _ For a time, I could not. 
into the house; every nerve was trembling. 
surrounded by a circle.of fire—the victim of some foul Plot, 
the exact nature of which I could not understand, but 
from which I could perceive no escape. tar 


CHAPTER IIL ST ental 
MR. PORTER MAKES A PROPOSITION TO ME, WHICH I REFUSE, 
I pIp not meet my reverend master until the next morn- 


ye F 


When at last the noisy crew drove 


I felt like one 
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ing at prayers. How revolting his long-winded orisons 
now sounded in my ears!’ After prayers, he went through 
the process of examining the boys. 
hypocrisy all this seemed to me by the new lights that had 
broken upon me.’ Judith was not present ; her father said 
she was too unwell, and would have to offer up her devotions 
in private that morning. 

er devotions! I felt that my manner was embarrassed, 
and I could not endure to meet his eye. He remarked 
upon my pallid looks; I had not slept a wink all night. 
de asked, rather sharply, ‘‘What ailed me ?” 

“*T have a headache; I had a bad night’s rest last night,” 
T stammered, 

**Oh! we will soon set that all right; you shall breakfast 
with me this morning. A cup of strong green tea will soon 
kill the headache.” 

This was said in his oiliest tone. 

At any other time, I should have peen quite aghast at 
such an unprecedented honor, as well as deeply grateful for 
what I should have taken as a kindness. Now I knew that 


all this was but a portion of the web that was being gradu-| 
_ally woven around me. 


But what could Ido? How could 
{ possibly resist or escape ? 

At the table, I was treated more like a guest than even a 
member of the family. He himself handed to me the good 
things, pressing me to eat and drink of all. Martha, who 
was waiting, could scarcely contain her wonderment, 

**You have taken my place well during my absence,” he 
said, in a fawning tone. ‘I am only just beginning to 
discover the treasure I have in you. Oh, what a blessing it 
is to know that the seed I have sown will yield so goodly a 
haryest! Well, Iam getting old, and shall soon want a 
supporter and comforter. Ah, if I had suchason! But I 
must not repine, for I am blessed with the best of daugh- 
ters! You two must be brought more together than you 


have been, for you are a goodly pair.” 


He was in a rhapsody of hypocrisy. He drew his chair 
close to mine, and took my hand. “We were alone now; 
he had desired Martha to. leave the room. 

“‘Have you ever noticed Judith, Silas? A fine girl, 
though I say it, and gifted with that carnal beauty which 
to young blood is more attractive even than the beauty of 
the spirit. If she were to go forth into the sinful world, 
she would have scores of lovers, and the children of the 
heathens would flock to ask her hand in marriage. But 
such is neither my wish nor hers; I would see her bound in 


the holy bonds of wedlock to some sober, pious youth. I 


would not ask of him the goods of Mammon, nor covet for 
my child either gold, or jewels, or fitie-linen, or silken 
raiment; for what is all that compared to that peace of 
the soul which passeth all understanding?” 

I know not what answer I made, or even whether I made 
any, to these cunning speeches, and others that followed in 
the same strain. At fast, with many blessings, that sounded 
in my ears like bans, he dismissed me to the school-room. 
To get away from his hideous hypocrisy was like emerging 
from the fetid atmosphere of a sick-room into the pure air 
of heaven. Business which had accumulated during his ab- 
sence kept him from home all day, and until late in the 
evening. ‘ 

As soon as my school-duties were finished, I went into 
the grounds—I could not bear to be in the house—and sat 
there until Martha came out to call me in to tea. : 

“Why, whatever is the matter with you, Master Silas?” 
she asked. “* You look as white as a ghost. Aye you ill?” 

“Oh, no, Martha! Ihave a headache—nothing more.” 

- We went in to tea. I could not eat—I could not talk. 
The good-natured girl could not take her eyes off me. I 
never saw her look so concerned. I would have given the 
world to have opened my heart to her, and told her all; but 
amongst my other failings was a morbidly sensitive pride. 


Perhaps I should not call it a failing, since it only mani- 


-fested itself when I had committed some act that appeared 


tome wrong or contemptible. I could not overcome this 


pride sufficiently to confess that I had played the eaves- 


| dropper; added to which there was a feeling that [had no 
right to reveal to another such secrets as I had overheard— 
What a vile mass of | that it would be to infinitely increase the offence I had com- 
| mitted. I 
ifelt that if I rémained with her long, that in spite of 


I was uncomfortable under Martha’s scrutiny, and 


myself, I must tell her all. As soon as I swallowed my 
tea, I rose to leave the kitchen. : 

“* Master Silas,” said Martha, standing in such a position 
as to partly bar my passage, ‘‘ there’s something wrong with 
you—something’s preying on your mind, Why was 
master so awful civil to you this morning, pressing you to 
eat this and that, and whining and messing over you? 
Don’t think I’m asking these questions out. of curiosity. 
But la! Master Silas, you’re. as innocent asa lamb! That 
man—or anybody else, for the matter of that—could get 
you to do anything—get you into goodness knows what 
trouble. And mark my words—he’s a regular. bad ’un! 
Don’t you be led away by him! . He’s no good to you or 
anybody else!” 

** Don’t talk like that to’ me, Martha,” I cried, bursting 
into tears. ‘‘ You must not ask me questions—indeed, you 
must not!” 

**Poor boy! what have they done to you?” she said, half 
to herself. ‘* Well, I don’t want to pry into your secrets,” 
she went on; “‘but if I can help you with adyice, or in 
any other way, don’t be afraid to ask me.” 

“* Heaven bless you, Martha, I-won’t!’? I eried, throwing 
my arms round her neck, and kissing her. . ‘ It,is not my 
secret, or I would tell you all!” 

She kissed me again, and the tears were streaming down 
her cheeks.’ When I got to bed that night, I tried to co!- 
lect my thoughts, to look my difficulty in the face, tomark 
out some line of action. At one time I thought I would 
run away, but what could I do, with my ignorance of the 
world, if I once found myself beyond the walls, of the only 
home I had ever known? I was nervous, timid, utterly de- 
void of energy—why, I should die ‘under a hedge. After 
all, I could not be forced into a marriage against my will. 
If I persisted in saying no, what could he do? He might 
treat me harshly, but that I must endure. Then I was not 
altogether friendless in the house; I should have astaunch 
defender in Martha. 

How contemptible all this will read to men of the world— 
a youth, of nearly nineteen, to depend upon a woman’s de- 
fencerather than upon his own courage! jor that cowardly 
thought, as such men will phrase it, I began to,derive x 
little secrét comfort, when there came back upon my mem- 
ory those strange allusions to the “old calling,” whatever 
that might have been, and to some mysterious power con- 
nected with it. In a vain endeavor to think out some 
clue to these words, I fell asleep. 

The next day Judith appeared at dinner, for the first 
time during several weeks... She. looked exceedingly 11], 
No persons are such bad judges of the merits or demerits. 
moral or physical, of each other, as those who are constantly 
together; indeed, they seldom think of forming any judg- 
ment whatever until some striking circumstance places one 
ina strongly favorable or unfavorable li ht, or brings him 
or her into a new or closer position to the whole. en, 
for the first time, we begin to ask ourselyes what is so-and- 
so like—good-looking or plain, of a good disposition or oth- 
erwise? Thus it was with myself in regard to Judith. 
Accustomed from my earliest recollection to regard her in 
the light of a harsh and disagreeable task-mistress, the 
2 yee she made upon my mind was unfavorable, and 
had my vague ideas have been translated into words, they 
would probably have inferred that she was ugly and bad- 
Me et Now, however, that she had become to. me an 
object of powerful interest, I began to perceive that such 
childish impressions might arise from false prejudices, and 
for the very first time in my life I began to earnestly, but 
secretly, observe her. 

The first result of these observations was to show me that 
my idea of her physical appearance was decidedly false. 
She was not ugly. er figure was tall, thin, but very well 
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proportioned, and somewhat graceful in its carriage; well- 
dressed, it would have been admired as that of a fine woman. 

Her hair was red—it could not by any stretch of cour- 
tesy be called golden or auburn—it was uncompromisingly 
red; her complexion was pale, of the pallor peculiar to red 
hair; her nose was straight and well shaped; her lips full, 
but ripe and handsome; her teeth remarkably white and 
regular; her forehead too high for beauty; her eyes, full, of 
a bluish-gray color, hard, cold, and bright, as though they 
had been cut out of steel. . There was a peculiarity about 
their expression which I shall mention hereafter. 

Up to this time, they had never met mine ina full glance, 
and I had never experienced their strange power. 

Mr. -Porter’s manner to me was marked by the in- 
gratiating demeanor that shudderingly suggested the idea 
of a cunning hyena luring me into his den for the sake of 
making a meal of my body. Unsophisticated as I was, I 
could perceive the palpable attempts he made to induce his 
daughter to assume the same line of conduct. Hints which 
she occasionally forced herself into following, but with un- 
mistakable repugnance. 

When the cloth was removed, he brought out a bottle of 
wine, which he insisted on my partaking of, an honor 
which had never been hitherto accorded me. Judith now 
rose to leave the room, and no persuasions, winks, or signs 
from her father could induce her to remain. 

** Ah, Silas, what a.treasure she is!” he said, with a 
hypocritical sigh, as the door closed behind her. ‘‘ Her 
dear mother, who is now no more, left her to me as a 
precious token of holy love.” 

He passed his handkerchief across his eyes. 
thought what I had overheard. 

‘‘ With such a treasure, and a stainless Conscience, what 
should a pious young man want in this valley of sin?” he 
cried, in an enthusiasm of self-plaudation, tossing off a 
glass of wine as though he were pledging his conscience. 

‘‘What, indeed ?’ I murmured, perceiving that he ex- 
pected some answer from me. 

‘«True!—what, indeed ?” he echoed. ‘‘ Yes, one thing 
he wants ere he departs for the regions of the elect—to see 
the earthly happiness of that treasure secured. Have you 
noticed how it 9 udith has been looking lately?” 

I answered that I observed she looked yery pale. 

‘« Something on the mind—something on the mind, and 
I think ’ve found out what it is. But you don’t drink, 
Silas. Don’t be afraid; it will do you good.” 

If I did not drink, the Rev. Obadiah amply made up for 
my shortcomings; the blotches on his face began to assume 
the brightness of rubies, and his speech was growing thick. 
The unaccustomed beverage that he liberally forced upon 
me was beginning to tell upon my brain, and confuse my 
ideas. 

«Ag T said before,” he continued, sinking his voice to a 
confidential whisper, ‘I think I have found out what ails 
her. Girls will be girls, you know. As the profane song 
says: 


He little 


‘¢*There’s nothing half so sweet in life, 
As love’s young dream.’ 


There’s many a fine fellow would give the eyes out of his 
head to be in your shoes. Well, I am quite content; she’s 

uite content; and I’m sure you must be quite content; so 
there’s nothing more to be said on the matter, and the sooner 
the affair is settled off-hand, the better.” 

The reverend gentleman was grey. very inebriated, 
and looked very repulsive. Fora time, I could not under- 
stand his meaning; at last, it began to dawn upon me—he 
actually meant to infer that Judith was in love with me. 
What an idiot he must have thought me! And yet, without 
the key his conversation with his ras aed had given, 
might 1 not, in my simple trust of his truth, have believed ? 
I shame to say, that I fear I might. But knowing what I 
did, I felt poively sick at the nauseous hypocrisy and 
falsehood of the man. 

He poyeed, rubbed his hands, then brushed back his 
hair, chuckled, emptied another glass of wine, and waited 


for me to. speak. What could I do—what could I say ? 
Must I yield to this ynan’s inclinations without a struggle ? 
Did he suspect that I knew aught of his secrets, what 
might he not doto me? Kill me--imprison me for life! 
Instinctively I felt that he would pause at nothing to secure 
his own ends. I must say something. To his proposi- 
tions, or rather to his innuendoes, [ could make no reply. I 


would evade the question—try to turn the subject. | What 
could I say ? The first thing that came uppermost. As a 


matter of course, I said the thing which above all others I 
ought not to have said. 

**Did you hear anything about my friends while you 
were in London ?” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at his feet, it could not more 
suddenly have changed his whole demeanor. _ He pushed 
back his chair, with a start; and such a look of fierce 
inquiry came into his face, such a savage twinkle came into 
his eyes, that I felt sure he was going to strike me down 
upon the spot. The words were scarcely off my lips before 
I was conscious of the irretrievable blunder I had inadver- 
tently made. 

‘‘What do you mean ?” he cried, menacingly. 

“Did you not say you intended to make further inquiries 
when you went to London ?” I faltered. 

““Not to you. Have you been listening ?” 

I could feel the tell-tale blood rush into my face at the 
question. ‘‘ Eyer since you were speaking to me on the 
subject, I have thought of nothing else,” I cried, in the 
same faltering voice. 

This unpremeditated evasion was the best answer I could 
have made; it diverted his suspicion—at least, for the 
moment. I could feel that his vicious eyes were fastened 
upon my face, although I dared not look up. ‘There was 
a momentary pause, and then he spoke with an entire 
change of tone. 

‘Look here, Master Silas; what’s the meaning of this 
behavior ? There’s something up—I know there is, b 
your manner. Don’t attempt to humbug me, because it 
won’t do. Or is it that you are such a thorough-paced 
idiot that you don’t understand the drift of what P’ve been 
saying? I'll satisfy myself upon that point by-and-by. In 
the meanwhile, T'll speak a little plainer. mean you to 
marry my daughter, To this you can’t possibly make any 
objection, as all the sacrifice is on my side and hers. Now 
come, what do you say to that ?” 

Now that he had thrown off the mask, and spoken ‘more 
plainly, I felt, for the first time in my life, something like 
courage to oppose him. ‘‘I know that I possess no advan- 
tages to. entitle me to such a niatch, but I am too young 
to marry,” I said with some little firmness. 

‘**T am the best judge of that,”’ he answered, sharply. 

“« But I have no wish to marry.” ; 

** What!” he exclaimed furiously, ‘‘ Do you mean to say 
that you’ve the infernal impudence to refuse my daugh- 
ter?” 

Then followed a string of invectives and. opprobrious 
epithets that I need not repeat. He literally foamed at 
the mouth. 

‘* You shall smart for thisinsult, you ungrateful whelp!” 
he went on, wiping the perspiration from his face. ‘ You 
shall go down upon your knees and beg my pardon for this, 

ap ath all your heart and soul for what you’ve just re- 
used! 

With these words, and casting a malignant look upon me, 
he hurried out of the room. 

I sank intoa chair, literally stupefied and overwhelmed. 
But even the faint resistance that I had made inspired me 
with new confidence, I felt that I was no longer a school- 
boy, but verging on manhood; that it was cowardly and 
disgraceful to yield a slavish obedience against my con- 
science to such a man as he had now shown himself. The 
first resolution I formed consequent upon this better and 
firmer state of mind, was that I would make a clean breast 
to Martha of all I knew, and then be guided by her superior 
worldly wisdom, as to what I had better do. 
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relieved, I went up to the school-room, to superintend the 
afternoon tasks. 


CHAPTER IV. 
I OVERHEAR ANOTHER IMPORTANT CONVERSATION, AND 
AM MADE PRISONER. 


THE day’s work was done, and I went down into the 
kitchen to haye my tea and my confidential talk with Mar- 
tha. In this last intention, however, I was doomed to be 
Her master had entrusted her with certain 
commissions that obliged her at once to set out for Bury. 
So I was left alone. How gladly would I have sought the 
company of the boys, although all were much younger than 
myself; but since I had been promoted to the position of 
tutor, this had been, and not unnatural, forbidden "by Mr. 
Porter, who judged that an undue familiarity with my 
pupils would weaken my authority over them. 

s soon as I had finished my solitary meal, I took my 
well-thumbed Bible in my anit and wandered down to the 
bottom of the orchard. Lying down in the shadow of a 
large pear-tree, I soon forgot my own troubles in those of 
Him who bore the burden of all mankind. It was a lovely 
summer’s evening, the sky was cloudless, the air soft as 
down, and laden with the perfume of the new-mown hay, 
the breath of the honeysuckle, and all the indefinable odors 
of June. After I had read for about an hour, I put down my 
book, and lay in rapt enjoyment of the holy calm of nature. 
The birds were joyously singing their vesper songs, the 
grasshoppers: were chirping unceasingly among the dewy 
grass, and the bees buzzed along, carrying home their last 
Toad of honey; from the meadows came the bleating of the 
sheep and the lowing of the cattle, and from the cornfields 
the grating cry of the corn-crake. Poised right above my 
head was a lark, pouring forth his torrent of melody. 

The only human sounds that mingled with these voices 
of Nature came from the tongues of the boys, who were 

laying a little distance from me. The spirit of this de- 
icious evening fell upon my heart, calming its anxieties 
and apprehensions, and mingling with those religious im- 
pressions left by my scriptural reading, and my soul was 


_ filled with devotion, although my lips uttered no prayer. 


Behind the high, thick hedge at my back wi the ex- 
tremity of the front garden, which, as I have before men- 
tioned, was used only by Mr. Porter and his daughter. I 
was disturbed in the midst of my meditations by the sound 
of their voices. They were walking in the garden, and 
presently I could hear their footsteps close behind me. For 
the second time, I became an involuntary eavesdropper; 
but this time not unwillingly.. I was surrounded by a vile 
machination, Thad challenged the worst enmity of its con- 
coctor, and it behoved me to unscrupulously avail myself 
of every item of information that I could glean which could 
serve to thwart his plans and conduce to my own safety. 

Cowering still closer to the earth, but with my ear raised, 
and eagerly listening, I tried to catch their words. 

The lark had soared away, and the birds had subdued 


their song; the voices of the boys, too, were more distant; 


only the irrepressible grasshopper kept up his untirmg 
chirrup. I did not lose one word they spoke. 

**T tell you, Judith, he knows something! I believe he’s 
been listening!” I heard Mr. Porter say. 

“He has not the brains or the courage!” she answered, 
scornfully. ‘* He’s simply a fool!” 

“Why, then, should 3 ask me such a question, and fol- 
low it up by stammering that I had told him? I intended 
doing so before I went away; I certainly did intend doing 
so, but I never mentioned it even to you. Besides that, 
there’s been a great change in him during these few days 

nstead of being grateful, as he a bier was before, 
for any little indulgence, he seems to shrink from it, and 
from me, too!” en he added quickly, as though a sud- 


den idea had struck him, ‘Where was he the night that I 


came back? 
parlor, with the window wide open, and you didn’t speak 
in yery low tones.” 

An exclamation broke from Judith. The footsteps 
paused close behind me. I feared they would hear the 
violent beating of my heart. 

“* Stop!” she cried. ‘That reminds me! Not a quar- 
ter of an hour before you returned, he was clipping the 
rhododendron bush in front of that window. I saw him 
from my bedroom.” 

There was an ominous pause; in my mind’s eye I could 
picture their looks of consternation. 

‘‘Why did you not tell me this?” said Mr. Porter in a 
troubled voice. 

‘«T never thought of it until this instant,” she answered. 
‘*T was too eager to hear your news to think of him.” 

‘“‘Tf he heard all that passed in that room, he knows 
enough to utterly destroy us. We are completely in his 
power. More than that, I have given him a clew that may 
lead to profitable discoveries for himself.” 

“And my. reputation!—my shame known to that con- 
temptible cur! Oh, heavens! I cannot—cannot possibly 
survive it!’ she cried, passionately, 

“< Silence!” said her father, in astern voice. ‘‘ This is 
no time for ramping and raving; this must be seen to at 
once. Wemust not lose a moment. To question him in 
the usual way is useless. We must resort ¢o the other this 
very night. Until we find out what he really does know, 
we can’t tell what todo. ‘That once known, I sha’n’t want 
much consideration.” 

‘‘Where is he now? Haye you seen him lately?” 

**T heard him leave the boys’ room at five o’clock. I 
haye not seen or heard him since then.” 

“¢Go and see where he is at once; he might have left the 
house, and be on his way to London while we are standing 
here.” 

In an instant, [ heard them hurrying towards the house. 
I sprang to my feet, ran across the orchard into the kitchen- 
garden, which was situated at the opposite extremity, 
rushed into the summer-house, laid my book upon the 
table, and resting my head upon my hands, assumed an 
attitude of attentive atady! My breath came short and 
thick, and my breast was heaving when I heard my mas- 
ter’s hasty footsteps upon the path. 

I did not raise my eyes until he stood before me. He 
was very pale, and his voice shook with agitation. ‘‘ Where 
have you been, sir? How dare you?” , 

He began ina bullying tone;‘then bethinking him that 
he was betraying himself, a short. I looked at him 
with well-feigned surprise. I was already becoming skilful 
in deception, and bad lessons are so easily learned. 

The expression of my face evidently disconcerted him. 

“‘What are you doing here?” he asked, evidently not 
knowing what to say to cover his blunder. 

“T usually come here of an evening, to read my 
Bible,” I aid. quietly. ‘*I never heard you object to it 
before.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that; but get the boys in at once,” he 
said. 
‘Very well, sir.” I closed my book, and went to find 
the boys; my master advancing in the same direction, that 
he should not lose sight of me. I felt that from that 
moment a constant watch would be set upon me. 

I led the boys into the house, and up into the school- 
room. But the prayer that was in my heart and on my 
lips was not in unison with that which sounded upon my 
ears. I was praying to escape from that dreadful house. 
Thad taken the esperate resolution that T would not pass 
another night beneath the roof. 

The boys were dismissed to bed half an hour earlier than 
usual. was going down to the kitchen when Mr. Porter 
stopped me. : 

“Pye some work for you, Silas. Fold and put. these 
tracts into envelopes, and direct them; I'll give you the list 


If I remember, we held all our talk in the 
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get a glass of 
“*T have finished my work.” — 

“You can’t go into the kitchen; Martha has gone to 
bed.” (She slept in a little room off the kitchen). — “ You 
can go into my room and get water, and then go to bed.” 

Without answering him, I remounted the stairs, and 
heard him following me. I went into his room, and drank 
a glass of water, for I was really parched with thirst. While 
I was there, I heard him ascend the second flight of stairs, 
and go into my room. As I reached the door, I met him 
coming out, with the envelopes in his hand. I wished him 
good-night, but he did answer me. I watched him over 
the banisters, heard him pass along the passage, lock the 
street door, take out the key, and then re-enter the parlor. 

“T am a prisoner,” I thought; ‘“‘and he will take good 
care that I have no communication with Martha.” 

Suddenly I remembered the way I got out of the house 
on that memorable October night. As soon as all were 
abed, I would creep up to the noys’ room—they might all 
be asleep, and not hear me; and if they should, I did not 
believe that they would betray me; [had always been as kind 
to them as [had dared, shielded them from punishment 
when I was able, and I believed that they liked me. 

I felt.renewed confidence after this thought, and waited 
anxiously, but quietly, for the sound of Mr. Porter and his 
daughter coming up stairs to bed. ‘I had better lock my 
door,” I thought, “in case he should come up, and find me 
not in bed.” 

The key was not in the lock ! Tt must have been taken out 
while I was getting that glass of water. It was there be- 
fore I went Bem stairs; for when I brought in the desk 
from the school-room, I had knocked my hand against it. 
Could I have struck it ont? I looked carefully upon the 
floor, but it was not there. 

This last incident shook my courage severely. ‘ Perhaps 
they want to enter my room, and smother me in my sleep!” 
was my first thought. Then I remembered that I had heard 
my master say that he should not resolve upon any course 
of action until he had satisfied himself of what coe. 
But then, again, there was that mysterious reference to 
some oceult power they possessed ‘of compelling me to 
divulge everything, whether I will to do go or not. This 
bgt from its mystery, was the most dreadful of all. 

ile I was thus revolving in my mind every imaginable 
horror, I heard oattape ascending the stairs.” I dared not 
be caught watching. T put out my light, and tore off my 
boots and coat, and then jumped into bed. The footsteps 
stopped outside my door, paused for several seconds, then I 


heard the handle cautiously turned, and a light began to 
creep through the slowly opening door. 

The agony I endured at that moment I shall neyer for- 
get. I could not move nor speak, but lay watching the 
stream of light gradually sede until it was darkened by 
the figure of Mr. Porter standing upon the threshold. The 
rays of the candle fell upon his face; its blotches were 
inflamed with drink, but otherwise it was very pale, and 
there was a haggard look upon it. As he caught the ex- 
pression of my face, he started back. I am certain it must 
ae been very ghastly. As he stood thus, I fancied that [ 
saw a black shadow flit suddenly behind him. 

‘* Ain’t you asleep ?” he said, in a thick voice. 

“No, sir. Oh, how you frightened me!” I cried, [ 
could not help it. 

“That shows you have a sinfu: conscience; the righteous 
are never frightened. I am never frightened. Pray— 
pray, and then go to sleep.” 

He was more intoxicated than I had ever seen him be- 
fore. He closed the door; then I heard him put the key in 
the lock; then, click! The key was turned! 

My last hope was gone. I was powerless, helpless; a, 
prisoner, utterly at the mercy of this man. I sprang out 
of bed; I searched for a match—there was not one in the 
room. I drew up my blind, but the night was moonless Rr | 
and cloudy. I opened my window, and looked out, All : \ 
was deathly still; not a leaf rustled; not a ray of light any- 
where ; nought but black shadows surrounded me. I was 
looking down upon the gulf to which there seemed no bot- 
tom. ‘ 

Once, in my desperation, I half resolved to cast myself 
out, but the depths looked too awful. I closed the window 
again, lest the temptation should be too powerful to resist. 
Bathed in perspiration, yet shiyering with cold, utterly 
prostrated by the brooding horror that was upon me, 
threw myself upon the bed, and waited my fate. ' 


CHAPTER VY. 
THE SPELL. j 


How or when I fell asleep [ could never remember. But 
I did fall asleep. Neither can I remember how long I | 
slept. From the time that I threw myself despairingly 
upon my bed, all is hazy. I can never precisely separate 
the vision from the reality. I will endeavor, as fait fully ia 
as lies within my power, to. describe the remaining in- 
cidents of that terrible night in the order that they oc- 
curred. , che 

First, the dream. ’ 

I was living back in the past. It was the very October 
night that I so minutely described in the prologue. I 
was standing at the window of the boys’ bedroom; I was . 
surrounded i the old faces that had departed long ago; 
the moon was shining brightly, as it did on that might 5 
thought that I had just shaken hands all round and was look- 
ing below, half fearful of the perilous descent I was about to 
make. Standing out clearly im the broad light, with her mi 
face upturned towards mine, was the child of the Norman “i 
gate, her face colorless and statuesque, her hair glistening = 
in the moon’s rays, just as I had seen it once before. She ip 
was waiting for me. We were going to fly together, an 
whither I know not. I had begun my descent, and was 
rapidly nearing the bottom, when my steps were suddenly 
arrested—paralyzed. Just on a level with my head, writh- ‘ 
ing and twisted its coils round one of the protuberant 
branches of the pear-tree, was_a red snake; but although at 


its body was a mass of moving coils, its head was perfectly eu 
motionless—stiff and erect as a petrifaction; and out ofif 
glared a pair of cold, stony eyes, that held mine with a hor- ye 
rible fascination. a 

I tried to take away my gaze from them, but they held ba 


me with a resistless power. Without any perceptible mo- A 
tion, they drew nearer and nearer to my face, until they: - a 
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lowed like balls of fire. All strength deserted me; every 
imb, every muscle, grew rigid and helpless; my hands re- 
laxed their grasp of the bouglis, my feet slid ‘powerlessly 
from their hold, and I fell 

The reality. 

I awoke—not with a start; but I slowly rose up into a 
<itting posture, as though an iron:lever, worked by some 
hidden power, had pressed me upwards. I could feel that 
my eyes were wide open and staring—my whole body locked 
and rigid. 

Upon the desk at the foot of the bed stood a lamp, the 
light of which was strongly intensified by a reflector. Its 
glare fell full upon a woman’s face. In an instant I recog- 
nized Judith Porter. She was attired in a dress of black 
velvet, made high up to her throat; draped behind her head 
was a curtain of black velvet, wpon which was, as it were, 
thrown in powerful relief her pale countenance and red 
hair. Like my own, her features were rigid as those of 
death; like mine, her eyes were unnaturally dilated and 
fixed. But; oh, their expression—or, rather, absence of 
expression! ‘They seemed drawing my soul out of my body, 
und absorbing it in themselves. 

My next sensation was that I was speaking—angwering 
questions, of what nature I could not tell, for the answers 
were made without any volition on my part; they seemed 
drawn by some occult influence from the most secret re- 
cesses of my memory. 

By-and-bye, all consciousness deserted me, and I became 
motionless. 

When I awoke, I waslying just as I had thrown myself, 


Isessed the power to fly from her to the futhermost ex- 
tremity of the earth. I was her slave—bound to her by 
chains stronger than were ever forged by human hands. 

And she was merciless in her power. She hated me, 
loathed me, despised me! -She did not tell me so, but my 
instincts, now préeternaturally sensitive, needed no words to 
divine her thoughts. While a free ‘agent, I had refused, 
shrunk from an alliance with her, and she was now enjoy- 
ing her vengeance. : 

<¢ You should have taken me when I was offered to you,” 
she said, mockingly; ‘‘ now it is too late!” i 

I knew she did not mean the latter part of her sentence. 
I knew that after she had glutted herself with my torture, 
she would become my wife. I could read it as plainly as 
though her mind had been a printed book open before me. 

I still went through the form of superintending the 
boys, but I was very little use in this pitiable condition. 
and Mr. Porter himself was oftener in the school-room the 
T had ever known him. before. 

He treated me the same as usual, but he never regarded 
me without a cunning leer of triumph. Except during 
the school-hours, I was never suffered to enter the kitchen, 
or to exchange a word with Martha. TL afterwards learned 
that she made several attempts to get to me—once even to 
come to my bedroom door to speak to me; but all these ef- 
forts were balked by the vigilance of her master or 
mistress. Even at table they watched her every look, lest 
any secret signs of intelligence should pass between us. 
observed that she looked worried and anxious. ' 

Ag for me, I made no effort to see her, neither had I any 


ny 7 PF rey ° ° ° : . 
apart eh ee hed. 2 oe eae nd a desire; I was alienated from every object in life save one. 
sky, out of which the rain was descending in. torrents, WaS) (ne night, as Iwas going to bed, I’ found her standing 


upon me. My limbs were numbed with cold, and there was) ¢}o.6 agai aa ios tact anand 
a dazed feeling in my head, as though I had received a vio- vlogs se ee pe pe es Tee 
The first idea that rose upon my stupefaction ; 
looked 


lent. blow. 
was the remembrance of those terrible eyes ; and 
round, expecting to encounter their gaze from some corner 
of the room. 
miliar objects about me. 


It must have been a long time, I think, before the power 
Then I tried to persuade 
myself that all this was buta dream, engendered by my 
My visitant, or supposed visitant, had left no 
trace behind her ; every article was precisely in the same 
condition, as far as I could remember as when I retired to 


of thought came back to me. 


own. fears. 


rest. 


water. 


I found myself alone, with only the old fa- 


I got off the bed, and bathed my head and face witn cold th 
This revived me; but there was a dullness about ee tak oe hea bowitohoa » 
the brain, or, to speak more forcibly, a numbness, that I] ve Pet woman BA PE WALAnOR Tomy 


said, in a whisper: 

«What are they doing to you, Master Silas? What has 
so awfully changed you? You don’t look like a creature of 
this world. Can I do anything for you? Don’t be afraid 
to ask me; I ain’t afraid of ’em! If I risk my life, Pll do 
it for you!” 

‘‘ You can’t do anything for me, Martha. 
for your offer,” I said, pressing her hand. 

‘“Ts it true that you are going to marry Miss Judith?” 

«<I hope so,” I answered; and yet I shuddered as | 
spoke. 

For a second, she stood looking at me in silence, and 
en I saw her shed tears. 
‘Poor boy! Whatever can it be that ails you? I do be- 


Thank you 


Before I could answer, the sound of footsteps in the pas- 


could nor clear away. As my faculties resumed their func- sage warned us that spies were at hand. I blew out my 


‘tions, I became conscious of sensations yet more strange. 


candle, and crept up stairs ; and Martha disappeared in an- 


There was a feeling of voidness, as though some vital prin- i d 
i : other direction, but not before she had whispered, ‘* You 
ciple had been drawn from me ; but, above all, there was an fan plies denen aaron ee” 5 


intense longing to be again within the influence of those 
There was a spell 


aipon me—a spell that drew me irresistibly towards Judith 


eyes—yet I'shuddered at the thought. 


Porter. 


Even after the lapse of many years the memories of this 
period of my life are so painful that I dare not dwell longer 
upon them than it is necessary for the purpose ofyexplain- 


ing and tracing future events. 

‘Mr. Porter’s threat was no idle one. 
through his daughter, utterly subdued to his will. 
her presence, I felt that I could not exist. 
about like a spaniel dog. I was ever tryin 


gaze; a few seconds beneath its influence reduced me to a 


trance-like state, in which my soul seemed to pass from m 
keeping into hers. 
dom—was haunted by the wildest fantasies. 
soon began to suffer; my cheeks became hollow, my look 


emaciated. It was as though a vampire was preying upon| say. 


“my life. 


fearful fascination; while I lay at her feet, passionately im- 


ploring her to take pity upon me, to give me her love, t 


become my wife, I would have given the world to have pos- 


Tt was not love that she inspired me with, but a/a treasure more precious than gold.’ 


One evening, several of the principal members of the con- 
gregation of Little Bethlehem were invited to tea. I was 
present, and was seated next to Judith, who was kind and 
almost affectionate in her demeanor towards me. 

When the meal was over, we went and sat together at 
the window, she drawing her chair close to mine, now and 
then laying her hand upon my shoulder, suffering her long 


Body and soul was hair to brush against my cheek as she pointed out some ob- 
Out of|ject in the an 


I followed her| glance from 
to catch her|me like a flash of fire. 


arden, 


now and = casting a furtive 
eneath her drooping li 


s, that shot through 


At the other side of the room, Mr. Porter was talking to 
his friends in asubdued voice. I and Judith were the sub- 


My sleep—when I could sleep was sel-| jects of the conversation, A portion of it occasionally fell 
My health | upon my ear. 


s| He dotes on the ground she walks upon,” I heard him 
‘Tt is sinful to so love a creature of dust; but she is 
pI 

«Yes; she has always been a pious, modestly-behaved 
o|young woman,” answered one of the tea-drinkers, Mrs. 
umphbries, in a modifying tone; ‘but what has become 


She laid her . 
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of that Mr. Rodwell? I thought there was going to be a 
match there?” 

*‘ Could I trust my precious lamb to that man of sin?” 
ejaculated the reverend hypocrite in a yoice of pious hor- 
ror. ‘*I had hoped to turn his heart from the ways of the 
wicked; but it was:callous and unregenerate; and finding 
that, I bade him go his ways, and told him my child was 
not for him.” 

The party groaned an approyal of this conduct. 

‘*This young man,” he went on, evideritly referring to 
me, ‘‘has nothing—neither money, nor birth, nor friends; 
but, thanks to me, he has godliness, and a humble heart 
that revyerences those who have been good to him. 


as dross?” 


«Yet a little wordly wealth is necessary to us while we | 


are sojourners in this vale of tears,’ remarked Mrs. Hum- 
phries. 

** Yea, verily; but a crust of bread, and a cup of water, 
and-a prayerful heart sufficeth to feed the godly,” snufiled 
her pastor. 

Much more was said in the same strain. 

By-and-bye the party left, and we were alone. I and 
Judith sat still at the window, watching the angular, 
gloomy-looking figures go down the garden-walk, preceded 
by their host. 

“¢ Ah, if you would always be to me as you have been this 
evening!” I said to her, gently laying my hand upon hers. 

She repelled me, with a gesture of disdain. 

“* Poor idiot!” she cried, with a mocking laugh; ‘‘ do you 
think it was for your sake that I played. the fool to-night? 


It was only to throw dust in the eyes of those bepocale, 


and give a color to what I have todo. You see, I have no 
secrets from my Jover,”’ she went on, with momentarily in- 
creasing irony. ‘‘ You will not be able to accuse me here- 
after of deceiving you. My candor relieves you, too, from 
the trouble of ete akc You can learn nothing fresh 
from behind the rhododendron bush.” 

«You know, then, that?” I began, faintly and nervously, 

‘*T do know that, and every secret thought of your soul,” 
she interrupted ne **There is nothing that you can 
conceal from me. I have but to ask, and you must an- 
swer.” 

I shuddered, but could not speak. 

«* Now listen to me; Silas Carston, or whatever your name 
may be. You have made me drink my degradation to its 
bitterest drop. am) father asked you to make me your wife 
—only as a last desperate resource, it is true—but you 
would not have known that, had you-not played the sneak- 
ing spy; and you refused me—yow, a base-born, pitiful, 
mean hound like you, refused me—you, whom I look upon 
as dirt beneath my feet! Had you spared me that degra- 
dation—had you taken me then, [ would have fought against 
the contempt I felt for you; I would have done all in my 
power to have done my duty, I would have even been 
grateful to you for saving me from. shame, though it had 

n done unconsciously. Now I hate you, I loathe you; 
and yet I will marry you, that I may degrade you, make 
— my tool, and your life a curse! TI tell you all this bold- 
y and fearlessly, for you cannot shake off my power. You 
will be my slave, as much as ever, and crawl and fawn up- 
on me, and implore my love as much as you did before.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MARRIAGE, 


JUDITH was quite —_ ; although her words filled me with 
fear, they could not destroy, or even weaken, the fascina- 
tion she exercised over me. Our marriage day was fixed; I 
looked forward to it with terror, and yet I never ceased to 
feverishly long for its arrival. I knew that it. would con- 
sign me to an existence of misery and agony, and yet I 
knew that I must fulfil it. I dared not project my 
thoughts into the future, nor shape the shadow of a picture 
of it; but yielding myself passively to the lethargy that 


And. is} 
not that far above the riches of this world, which are but | 


drugged every vital principle, laid myself quietly to rest 
upon the wing of time, to be borne onwards wherever or to 
whatever it might carry me. 

Such a condition of mind may appear utterly impossible 
to matter-of-fact people. But setting aside the oceult in- 
fluence that was brought to bear upon me, is it anythig 
more extraordinary than what we find constantly transpir- 
ing in the world around us? Do we not contimually see 
girls marrying men whom they know are drunkards, 
reprobates, when they are inwardly convinced, and openly 
admit, that they will seal their life-long misery at the altar? 
Do not the gambler and the drunkard know in their sane 
moments that they are destroying themselves body and soul 
—that they are dooming themselves to the workhouse, the 
hospital, and the lunatic asylum ? But, nevertheless; they 
cannot resist the infatuation, and plunge into the gulf of 
perdition with their eyes wide open. 

And so the days passed on just as I have described, until 
the wedding-day came. How distinctly I remember every 
aspect and event of that day! 

The ceremony was, of course, to be celebrated at Little 
Bethlehem by the bride’s father. All the principal mem- 
bers of the congregation were to be of the party, and the 
Rey, Obadiah Porter provided the entertainment with no 
niggardly hand. 

When I entered the parlor I found it full of people. Of 
these, two solemn-looking young men, whom | had often 
seen at chapel, represented the groomsmen; and two re- 
markably sour-looking girls, daughters of Mrs. Humphries, 
the bridesmaids. 

But no one wore any wedding finery——their peculiar creed 
forbade them. All were somberly dressed, more fittingly 
for a funeral than for a yeading. 

I was solemnly greeted by each person ; but there was no 
smile upon their faces, for with these people, to be joyous 
was to be wicked. 

Two or three dark-looking cabs were at the gate, and 
when all was ready we sallied forth. Martha was standin 
in the hall, holding the house door in her hand. I ha 
never exchanged a word with her since that night when 
she waylaid me upon the landing; indeed, had never seen 
her, except when she waited at meal times. How sorrow- 
fully she looked at me that morning! As I passed out into 
the garden, with Miss Humphries upon my arm, she threw 
an old shoe after me. The young lady was. astounded, and 
I heard her master pause for a moment to rebuke her for 
such a ‘‘ heathenish” act, as he was pleased to style it. 

Although in the height of summer, it was a most misera- 
ble morning. From edge to edge of the horizon, the sky 
was of one uniform leaden hue; there was a fine, soaking 
rain, that blurred and blotted to the eye every more distant 
object; the saturated trees kept up a constant drip, drip; 
the calyx of every flower was a miniature lake; and on the 
point of every leaf and blade of grass quivered globules of 
water. Large pools lay in the grayeled path, and the earth 
was soddened. Not an insect of that teeming July month 
was to be seen, not a bird; there was a deathlike silence in 
the air, as though the very voice of nature were drowned; 
only the patter of the rain, and the shivering of the trees, 
as they tried to shake off the cold weight of water that op- 
pressed them. : 

The little chapel was chill and gloomy as a vault, and the 
damp atmosphere clung upon every object, dimming the 
windows, and half veiling the cold, gray light that strug- 
gled through them. ; 

. Not a pleasant day for a marriage,” remarked Miss 
Humphries, solemnly; it was the first remark she had ad- 
dressed to me. : 

** More fitting for a funeral,” I answered, drearily. 

She looked at me rather strangely, and it certainly must 
have sounded a somewhat strange remark in the mouth 
of .a bridegroom. 

The ceremony, according to the tenets of these people, 
commenced; and as I took her hand, I looked at Jndith for 
the first time that morning. She seemed unconscious of my 
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glance. Her face was deathly pale and very rigid, like one 
who had nerved herself toa terrible and repulsive task, as 
indeed she had. The touch of my hand awoke her from 
her reverie, She shuddered’ but | thought there was less 
of hardness and scorn in her manner, as well | might, for 
her tears were falling fast. 

Mr. Porter also was not quite himself; he seemed 
agitated and nervous. To my morbid fancy, his prayers 
sounded like a service for the dead. At last, 1t was all over. 
The whole party was gathered near the door preparatory to 
Judith and her father had gone into a little room 
that stood near the entrance, where she had left her wrap- 
pings. Iwas the last. Moodily I was following the rest, 
‘when my eyes happened to fall upon a small glittering ob- 
ject. It was a golden locket. In picking it up, my finger 
pressed the spring and opened it. What a thrill ran 
through me! It contained the portrait of a girl of about 
fourteen. It was the face of the child I had met in the 
Norman gateway! 

Who had woh day it or how had it come here? Putting 
it into my pocket, I resolved to carefully note any person 
who should appear to or speak of having lost anything. 

The cabs conveyed us home again, and the dinner was 
waiting. ‘Towards evening, the company dispersed, but no 
person spoke of a loss, and the mystery of the locket 
remained an inscrutable mystery. I would not make an 
inquiries for the owner, as I had resolved not to part with 
it. I hugged it as a treasure; and, somehow, amidst the 
misery of that day, it fell wpon my heart like a gleam of 


hope. 

ty was one of those strange, mexplicable instincts that 
defy the analysis of reason, and are yet ever more unerring 
than reason itself. é; 

While waiting at table, Martha contrived to slip a piece 
of paper into my hand. My fingers instinctively grasped 
it. Our visitors had gone, Judith had retired to her room 
to change her dress, and Mr. Porter was in his store-room 
getting another bottle of brandy. I seized the opportunity 
to examine the paper. It was a note, but written in a 
scrawl almost illegible. It ran thus:— 

“This is my last day here. I leave to-morrow morning. 
Always to be heard of at No. 3 Rackstraw’s Buildings, 
Eling Road, Camden Town, London. Take care of your- 
self. God bless you. Marrua.” 

So I was deprived of my only friend, I was now utterly 
alone in the lion’s den. A new feeling of fear and desola- 
tion fell upon my heart.* 


| BOOK. IL 
UPON THE WIDE WORLD. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ON THE ROAD TO LONDON, 


J coutp endure it no longer, and so I fled. One month 
after my wedding night I left that roof for ever. Upon 
what passed ee that month, my lips are sealed. ‘To no 
living being shall I ever reveal the story of my sufferings 
during those thirty-one days. 

On the night of the thirty-first of August, I crept out of 
my chamber, ascended to the boys’ room, and, unseen and 
unheard by them, opened their window, and descended to 
the garden by means of the pear-tree. Vividly did my 
frightful dream come back upon me at that moment, and T 


chapters of the First Book may appear, the author pledges his veracity 

their . The situations and circumstances are somewhat changed, 
but as far as all the effects imputed to mesmeric influences are con- 
cer’ they came under his personal observation; they were not pro- 
fret y professional mesmerists, but by a lady and gentleman, private 


ends of own, 


almost expected to see the red snake with his glittering eyes 
writhing round some leafy branch. But [ reached. the 
ground in safety, without encountering any object, fanciful 
or real. 

In less than three minutes more I was in the high road, 
a vagabond, a homeless - outcast, but a free man. All my 
worldly possessions were the suit of clothes I wore, and my 
wedding suit, and a change of linen that I carried tied up 
inabundle. It was a bright moonlight night. I cast 
one farewell glance upon the only home I had ever known, 
and walked swiftly onward. , 

I fondly imagined that I was leaving the old life behind 
me, never to see aught of it again. Were my imaginings 
right? We shall see. 

I made towards Bury. [I passed Little Bethlehem, and 
thought, with a shudder, of my marriage-day. Then I 
entered the town, and took the street that led me past the 
old Abbey ruins. I had never seen them since that October 
night. I stopped at the old Norman gateway, and peered 
into its shadows, almost eapeeting to encounter the sweet, 
pale face again. But all was silent and deserted—not a 
soul was in sight. 

Whither was I going? _I was going to London, to 
Martha. I had carefully preserved her note. I knew she 
would give-me a shelter until I could obtain some kind of em- 
ployment. When I reached the next town I would sell the 
bundle of clothes, and the money would provide me with 
food and lodging on the way. I had no conception of the 
road, but I resolved that I would take the one down which 
I had seen Aer disappear. She said that she understood 
that to be the right one. < would follow in her steps as 
quickly as my legs would carry me. 

In a quarter of an hour I was in the open country. After 
half an hour’s walking my mind was much relieved by the 
sight of a milestone, upon which I could distinguish the 
words, ‘To London,” but the number of miles was worn 
away. ‘That did not matter, I was in the right road, and I 
pressed forward with renewed confidence. 

The day was just dawning when I came upon a large, 
old-fashioned village. Unused to violent exercise, and ex- 
hausted for want of food, for I had eaten nothing since 
dinner-time the day before, my steps began to flag. 
looked round for some place to rest; there was no sign of 
life im any of the houses—all seemed buried in sleep. I 
walked slowly on until I came to a little swing gate, which 
led to the village church—an ancient-looking building, 
embossed in trees. Here, I thought, is a quiet spot where 
I can rest a little while. I opened the gate and passed 
through. 

Between me and the churchyard ran a bright gurgling 
stream of water, over which a:narrow plank was thrown as 
a bridge. I knelt down upon the brink, and taking up 
some of the water in the hollow of my hand, drank of it, 
and bathed my face. I felt slightly revived, and went on 
into the churchyard. 

It was a pretty, quiet spot. I could not have found a 
better for an hour’s rest. There was a heavy dew upon the 
long grass, so I stretched myself upon a high, flat tomb- 
stone, and placed my bundle beneath my head. I was 
so weary, and in spite of the cold air of the dawn, that 
made me shiver, I fell fast asleep, with the twittering of 
the waking birds sounding in my ears. ‘ 

When I awoke, the sun was shining brightly, and the 
birds were in full song. Fora moment I could not com- 
prehend my position. Isat up and looked round, but my 
doubts were only of a second. Then I knelt down against 
my stone bed, and offered up a thanksgiving for my de- 
liverance, and a fervent prayer for my future safety. 

When I rose from my knees, I became, conscious that I 
was not alone. Seated upon a tomb a little distance from me, 
and attentively watching me, was an old gentleman dressed. 
like a respectable farmer. ) " 

‘‘ Good-morning, young man,” he said, in a cheery voice; 
‘‘ you’ve had rather a cold bed, I’m thinking, I suppose 
you’ve been traveling all night?” 
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“Yes, sir,” I answered. 

*©Come far?” 

‘* From Bury, sir.” 

‘‘From Bury! Why, that isn’t more than ten miles! You 
should have had a little more sleep in your bed, my lad, 
and have started about this time. Enough to give you your 
death of cold, to lie out here and go to sleep in the dew. 
You don’t look. very strong, either.” Then pausing, he 
said, ‘‘ Where are you going, may I ask?” 

I hesitated. I feared to leave the remotest trace of my 
route. I could perceive that the old gentleman was re- 
garding me with a curious attention. 

«* Exeuse my asking an impertinent question, that you 
need not answer,” he said. ‘‘ But wherever you’re going, 
you won’t get on now till you’ve had a bit of breakfast. I 
should recommend the ‘ iraka of Clarence,’ down in the 
village. Very nice people, and they’ll do it cheap for you.” 

I colored up at the mention of breakfast. I had not a 
farthing of money, and until I could dispose of the con- 
tents of my bundle, I could not procure a mouthful. | 
thanked him, took up my bundle, wished him good-morn- 
ing, and turned to go. 

‘* Stop, stop! come here a minute,” he called out. 

I advanced a few steps nearer to him. He scrutinized 
me more carefully than ever, with the expression of a man 
who was evidently about to make a proposition of doubtful 
prudence. 

‘<Here, here! you shall come and breakfast with me,” he 
said, after a minute’s pause. ‘‘I like the look of you, and 
I don’t think you’re a tramp.” 

‘* A tramp?” I repeated, in a voice of inquiry. I did not 
understand the meaning of the term. 

‘Yes; you know what a tramp is?” 

I shook my head. . 

My ignorance seemed to excite a new suspicion in his 
eee He looked doubtful, as though he thought I was 
feigning, But the expression of my face seemed to reas- 
sure him. 

** Well, I suppose, if you don’t know the meaning of the 
word, you can’t be what it represents,” he said, laughing. 
“Now come along.” 

I thanked him very much for his kindness, which, under 
the circumstances, I certainly had not strength of mind 
enough to decline. 

We left the churchyard by an opposite gate to that by 
which I had entered, and proceeded down a lovely green lane 
canopied with trees. 

‘«<] always rise at five,” said the old gentleman, as we 
walked along; ‘‘and, unless it is very bad weather, take 
a walk as far as the churchyard. “‘ It’s been my custom for 
many years, and I suppose, will continue to be so, until some 
morning am I carried there, never to come back again. 
Nothing like exercise, however, and the early morn- 
ing air, to delay that little event; but not sleeping on tomb- 
stones,” he added, with a laugh. 

After about ten minutes’ walk, we stopped before a door 
in a high garden-wall, which my conductor opened with a 
key, and facing us at the end of a garden-path was the 
prettiest cottage I had ever seen, very old-fashioned, and 
entirely covered with roses and woodbines, that loaded the 
whole air with delicious perfume. The garden was beauti- 
fully laid out in flower-beds; on one side was a grape-house, 
on the other a conservatory, filled with the most brilliant- 
colored plants. ‘The rays of the morning sun were slanting 
brightly across the scene, and imparting to it the most joy- 
oo ebérfal air. 

“How different to the house I have just left!” I thought. 

“Pretty place, isn’t it?” said the old gentleman. 

“« Sweetly pretty,” I murmured. 

He led the way into a little, low-roofed room, darkened 
by the overhanging blossoms that hung thickly over the 
latticed window. It was comfortably, indeed, handsomely, 
furnished. The table was laid for breakfast. A second 


cup and saucer and plate were soon produced by a kind- 
looking, middle-aged woman, and I was soon sitting before 


a substantial meal of eggs and bacon, and cold beef, to be 
washed down by plenty of strong coffee. Never had food 
been so grateful to me before, and I certainly did ample 
justice to it. 

I could perceive that my host every now and then cast a 
curious glance at me, as though I presented something of a 
puzzle ‘to him. 

‘Now, if I might be permitted to hazard a guess, I 
should fancy you were something in the Methodist parson 
line,” he said, leaning back in his chair. 

I disclaimed the honor. 

** Well, it was the long hair and the queer-looking black 
clothes that put that idea into my heads and you Took 80 
serious for a lad of your years. I have it! You’re a school- 
usher, for a thousand pounds!” 

I confessed that his last guess was correct. 

**Ah, poor fellow! No wonder you look so miserable!’ 
he said compassionately. ‘‘It must be a hard life, and 
a badly paid one; ath suppose you’ve left your place?” 

‘*T have, sir.” 

**Haye you got another?” 

** Not at present.” 

‘* Where are you.going now?” 

**T am going to London.” 

‘* You’ve friends there, I suppose?” 

I hesitated for amoment,and then -answered: 

‘*T have one, sir, who I think will help me.” 

H2 must have thought me very close and churlish, to be so 
sparing of my answers after his kindness; but the fact is, 
that I was undecided at the moment whether I should make 
a clean breast of all my troubles to him; he seemed so kind- 
ly-hearted, that I felt sure he would pity me. But the nat- 
ural reticence of my disposition, rather than any feeling of 
mistrust, prevented me. 

‘*But yowre not going to walk to London?” he ques- 
tioned. 

** Yes, sir. I have no other means of 

‘But you must have some money? 
have paid you up when you left him?” 

**T never received any money, and—and I ran away.” 

‘* Never got any money? A nice sort of place that! I 
don’t wonder you ran away from it, But, my lad, you can’t 
get to London without money, even on foot.” 

“¢T have a suit of clothes in this bundle that I intend to 
sell as soon as I come toa town,” I faltered. 

The old gentleman paused and looked very hard at me— 
seemed, for a moment, to revolve an idea—and then said: 

“*Leaye the clothes with me; I don’t want to look at 
them. I will lend you a sovereign; that will take you to 


etting there.” 
our master must 


London to your friend, and leave some money to boot in— 


your pocket. Any time you bring me or send me the sove- 
reign, you shall haye your clothes back again. 
a half from here is the railway station. 
third-class train for London will stop there. 
able to catch that comfortably. I wi 


You will be 
walk a little distance 


_A mile and - 
n half an hour a 


with you, and put you in the right path, Stop a min-_ 


? 


ute and I'll bring you the money.’ 


Without waiting to listen to my ae thanks, he left 
elt so light-hearted and — 


the room. Never in my life had 
hopeful. 


rose from the chair to take the clothes out of the hand- 


kerchief, and smooth them, as they must have been some- 


what crumpled by doing service as a pillow ; also to take 


out the change of linen, which I could not do without. In — 


doing so, my eyes fell upon a portrait, hung in a dark cor- 
ner of the room. It was that of a woman, with bright 
auburn hair, transparently fair complexion, blue eyes, a 
very beautiful, pensive face, with something in it that came 
back upon me like a memory. It seemed to me that I had 
seen that face somewhere. Wn 
ber, the old gentleman re-entered the room, x 
“Ah, you’re looking at my poor girl’s portrait,” he said, 
in a sad voice. 
** Your daughter’s, sir ?” . 


«© Yes—my only one.” ele 


ile I stood trying to remem-. 


eh tes 
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**Ts she still living ?” Tasked, somewhat hesitatingly. 

“She has been dead these eighteen years,” he answered, 
sorrowfully. 

““T must be mistaken’; I was only an infant in arms at 
that time,” I thought. 

He gave me the sovereign, but would not listen to my 
thanks. 

“Tut, tut?’ he said; ‘that’s nothing. I’d give you’ 
five, if I really knew you were allright; but I have been so 
often taken in, that I’m doubtful of everybody now. But 
{ like your looks; but I’ve liked others that have been the 
property of great vagabonds. But Ibelieve in you, my 
lad, although looks are treacherous indices to men’s minds,” 

We had left the house by this time, and were walking 
down the green lane, but in an opposite direction to that 
by which we had come from the churchyard. A_ little way 
down, the lane debouched into a high road3 and there my 
kind friend stopped to take leave of me. 

“Tf you find things turn out badly, and you are reduced 
to any great strait, write tome; but, mind, in that case 
you must tell me all about yourself. There must be no 
disguise and no deceit. I must say you’re rather a close cus- 
tomer for one so young—all the better for that, perhaps. 
Here’s my address ; and now good-bye, anda safe journey 
and good luck. Do you keep straight down that road till 

ou see the station on the left hand. Walk sharp, or you'll 
ose the train.” 

The next moment he was gone. How full of gratitude 
was my heart for his kindness! [ reached the railway sta- 
tion some minutes before the train was due. Ignorant as I 
was of the commonest transactions of every-day life, I was 
obliged to the kind offices of a friendly porter to procure 
me a ticket, and put me on the right plaGherd ’ The train 
came up, and I took my seat. 

«*Mind, you’re not to get out till you can go no further !” 
he said, as he banged the door. 


The excitement of steam-traveling, was a strange one to 
me, and, for a time, I was lost in wonderment at the variety 
of objects we flew past, and at the rapidly-changing land- 


scape. 

Aatdenty, I remembered the address that the old gentle- 
man had given me, and which I had thrust into my pocket, 
too absorbed in my grateful reflections to remember it for a 
time. 

T drew it out, curious to know his name, which had not 
transpired. It was an old envelope, directed to ‘‘ Jona- 
en odwell, Esq., Woodbine Cottage, Slopperton, Suf- 

0 s ? 
What a bound my heart gave as I read that name! Was 
it simply by a strange coincidence, or was he related to that 
man who had so tragically influenced my life? So aston- 
ished was I at this discovery, and so absorbed in specula- 
tions, and a train of thought which it suggested, that I be- 
came quite unconscious of the progress of the train, of my 
fellow-passengers, almost of where I was. 

My thoughts went back to the marriage-day, and every 
incident passed in review through my mind. When I came 
to the incident of the locket, my heart. gave another leap; 
it was gone—left behind in the suit of clothes ! 

Of course, it was quite safe. But I was troubled that it 

passed out of my possession. I prized it as the super- 
stitious would a talisman. : 

Crowding quickly on the heels of this regret came a start- 
ling revelation ; that portrait that had puzzled. me at the 
old gentleman’s—it was her very image, matured to wo- 
manhood! ‘That was the resemblance that had so power- 
fully struck me, and that I could not understand at the 
time. 

Projected into this new field of thought, I was still wan- 


_ dering amidst its mazes when I was warned that my jour- 


ney had come to an end. And, stepping out of the car- 
riage, I found myself on the bewildering, crowded plat- 
form of a great London terminus. 


CHAPTER II. 
MARTHA. 


DEAFENED by the rush of steam, whistling engines, the 
shouting of men, jostled and knocked hither and thither 
by eager passengers seeking their luggage,-and by heavily- 
laden porters, I was quite confused. At length I inquired 
of a quiet-looking policeman the way to Rackstraw’s Build- 
ings. 

‘* Rackstraw’s Buildings? ‘Where is it?” he asked. 

“'That’s exactly what [ want to know; but it is in Lon- 
don,” I answered, simply. 

‘“There may be a hundred Rackstraw’s Buildings in 
London, for what I know,” he said with a laugh. ‘* What 
part of London is it? Is it here, in Shoreditch?” ; 

“‘Eling Road, Camden Town, is the rest of the direc- 
tion,” I answered. 

‘Oh! Camden Town is miles away from here.” 

**Isn’t this London, then?” 

“Oh, yes; but London is a big place. You don’t seem 
to know much about it. Now the best way for you to get 
to Camden Town, if you want to go cheap, which I sup- 

ose you do,” he added, glancing at my dress, ‘‘ is to get 
into a ’bus, that you'll see pass those iron ‘gates below; go 
as far as Kingsland, and then take the North London Rail- 
way to Camden Town.” 

Ithanked him for his information, and walked away; 
but with only the faintest idea of what I had todo. After 
one or two more inquiries, however, I managed to get into 
the right *bus (I did not even know what a ’bus was, until 
it was pointed out to me), and, at last to reach the North 
London Railway Station, and take my seat in the train. 

I felt very sick and weary when I emerged from the 
Camden Road Station once more into the streets. I went 
into a pastry-cook’s to eat a bun, and inquire for Rack- 
straw’s Buildings. They were not acquainted with that 
locality, but they directed me to Eling Road, which was 
about a mile from there. ‘‘ Another mile to walk!” I 
thought. ‘Shall I ever get there?” And then, I was 
told, [ must inquire again. 

Arriving at ‘Biing oad, I inquired of some men, who 
were working amidst a chaos of brick and mortar, the wa 
to Rackstraw’s Buildings. I was to keep down the road till 
I saw some cottages on the left. 

Rackstraw’s Buildings at last ! Small houses, one story 
high ; town-looking in their dirty bricks ; country-looking 
in their little gardens that lay in front—in which, however, 
the sickly, stunted plants were not at all country-looking. 
‘ whe at No. 3, and the door was answered by Martha 

erself. 

‘‘What! Master Silas,” exclaimed she, with su 
‘is that you? Oh, what a turn you’ye given me! 
come in, dear! How poorly and tired you do look!” 

Hjaculating astonishment and kindly welcome, she led 
me into the little front room, and forced me to sit down in 
an old arm-chair. i 

‘* Now sit down there, and rest while I get you a nice cup 
of tea; ’'m sure you must want it. Dear me !—the idea of 
seeing you! How long have you been in London, and 
what’s brought you up; something wrong down there ? 
But there! don’t answer any of my questions till you’ve 
had something, for I’m sure you look half dead.” 

Bustling about all the time she was —— utting the 
cups and saucers, and preparing the meal. Then she 
called in her mother from the back to see Master Silas, 
whom she had talked: about somuch. Her mother was a 
very stout, kindly-looking woman, who came in wiping thie 
So pears off her arms, and who welcomed me as sincerely 
as her daughter did. 

After a hearty tea, I felt better. I then proceeded to 
satisfy Martha’s curiosity, which was all on edge; and 
while I was about it I made a clean breast of every cireum- 
stance, from the time that I overheard the first conversa- 
tion between the Rev. Mr. Porter and his daughter, until 


rise, 
Do 


_ you can’t go about London like that. 
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the day of my marriage. Passing ‘over the month, upon 
the events of which I told her my lips were sealed, I related 
the particulars of my flight and journey to London, 

This long narrative, of corrse, was not given without re- 
peated interruptions on her part. 

«There ! I always said you was ‘bewitched. She ought 
to be burnt. The wicked old hypocrite, he ought to have 
six months! That’s the reason they gave me_ notice, 
because I shouldn’t see too much; but, you know, a 
marriage can’t stand good that’s brought about by witch- 
craft. She can’t be your lawful wife.” 

“She is no more my wife than you are, Martha,” I 
answered; but, the next moment, for‘various reasons, | was 
sorry that I spoke’so openly. 

«Only think of that, now! What a wicked, unnatural 
creature she must be!” cried Martha. ‘*But what a 
mercy it is that you’re out of their clutches! I’m sure my 
heart always felt for you. -I was in a way when I heard 
you was to be married I ‘knew some awful villainy was 
going on, But what a pity you didn’t hear more about 
that grim old woman that he followed from Gray’s Inn ! 
You might have found out your relations, and—who knows? 
—they may be rich people.” , 

“Rich people wouldn’t be likely to own one of the Rey. 
Mr. Porter’s boarders,” I answered, bitterly, for I now too 
well understood the brand that was upon me and them. 


‘‘Ah, poor lads, they’re much to be pitied,” sighed 
Martha, ‘‘ And now, Master Silas, what do you mean to 
do?” 


The question was an embarrassing one, and while I 
paused a moment to consider my answer my position broke 
in upon me in a new light. So entirely possessed had I 
been with the one thought of getting away from that de- 
testable house that until that moment I had never consid- 
ered the future. 

“‘T must get some employment,” I answered, vaguely. 
“*T have some money—twelve shillings.” 

Never before having had a coin in my possession this 
seemed to me a large sum. 

Martha smiled, shook her head, and did not look very 
hopeful of my prospects. But the next moment she 
brightened up. 

‘Well, well, we must see about something for you; but 
there’s one thing I can tell you—you sha’n’t want a meal’s 
victuals while I’ve one to share with you.” 

I pressed her hand warmly, assuring her, however, that 
I could not think of ee anything from her. 

“Nonsense! nonsense! If you say that again you'll 
seriously offend me. I shall never miss whatever I give to 
you; and who knows but what you may be rich some day, 
and then think what a profit I shall get out of your grati- 
tude! But the first thing we must see about is your dress ; 
* The idea of dressing 
a young man up that fright! It’s shameful !” i 

It was now night, and just as the candles were lit Mar- 
tha’s father came in. He was a porter ata railway station 
—a melancholy, wiry-looking man, who sat in the corner 
and smoked his pipe without speaking a word. 

The next consideration was where [ should sleep. ‘‘ We 
havyen’t an inch of room here; mother’s got two lodgers, 
who sleep in the second room, up-stairs, and P’ve to make 
a shift down here.” 

After a little discussion, it was discovered that Mrs. 
Jackson, two doors above, had a spare bed, and thither I 
went, 

The lodging was neither particularly comfortable, nor 
eran clean, but I was too worn: out with fatigue to 

e° fastidious; and, in spite of its shortéomings, I fell 
asleep almost the moment I laid my weary head upon the 
pillow. 
CHAPTER IIL. 
“E MERT AN OLD FRIEND, AND MAKE A) NEW || 
. O'ACQUAINTANOE, 


= (Ont ten o’clock next’ morning I slept a, calm, dream: 


less'sleep, and arose more fresh and invigorated, than I had 
felt for months. It had been arranged that I should break- 
fast at Martha’s. So, accordingly, as soon as I was washed 
and dressed, I adjourned to No. 3... Two strange men Were 
in the room when I went in. 

The elder of the two was a tall, thin man, with a,sallow 
complexion, sharp, aquiline features, hollow cheeks, full 
beard and mustache, and dark, grizzled hair, which he 
wore very long, and parted in the center. He was dressed 
in seedy black; an extremely open waistcoat \displayed a 
somewhat dilapidated fancy shirt-front, very much soiled 
andcrumpled. . A frayed black satin neck-tie surrounded a 
very frayed and limp shirt-collar; his boots were old and 
patched, but they were the remains of what had once been 
radiant patent leather. His hands were white, and care- 
fully tended, and ornamented with two large, brass rings. 
He greeted me with great politeness as 1 entered. 

His companion was a young man of about twenty; full- 
faced, rather sanguine complexion, with an. expression of 
oddly mixed good-nature and self-satisfaction,. His dress 
was less pretentious than that of the elder, although there 
was the same style of shabby gentility and the second-hand 
clothes shop. 

Such would now be the impression produced by two 
such men; at the time of which I write I possessed no such 
means of comparison as I have indicated in the descriptions. 
And to avoid further explanations of a similar kind, I had 
better state, once for all, that in this, and all other in- 
stances past and to come, I describe things and persons, not 
as they impressed me at the time, but, as they appear, or 
would appear, to me from my present point of view. 

Martha introduced the elder as ‘* Professor Montgom- 
ery,” and the younger as Mr. Fitzwalton.. The elder ac- 
knowledged the introduction with an air of great politeness; 
the younger, with a familiar nod, and a twinkle of amuse- 
ment in his eye at my odd appearance, which slowly changed 
to one of doubting recognition; an expression which was re- 
flected in my own face; for, in Mr. Adolphus Fitzwalton, 1 
believed that I recognized my whilom bed-fellow, Josiah 
Cook. We both came to the same conclusion at the same 
moment. 

“Can it be possible———’ 

“Tt can’t be——” 

“That you are Josiah Cook?” 

‘* What! Silas Carston!” 

Martha, who was preparing my breakfast, looked very 
much astonished at this recognition. 

‘One of the Rev, Mr. Porter’s old boarders,” I said, in. 
explanation, 

“Why, you don’t mean to say that. you know that old 
hypocrite?” cried Josiah, turning round to her. 

‘© She was servant there for two years—only left about a 
month ago,” I said, answering for her. ; 

“Well, I’m blowed! if this isn’t the queerest start I ever 
knew,” cried Josiah. _‘* Whoever oar 
seeing you up in London? What are you doing? 


? 


ow’s 


old Snufiles getting on? Has Miss Gooseberry-eyes got a 


husband yet?” : 
These. questions were very embarrassing, and I should 
have been greatly put to for an answer, had not Martha 
come to my assistance. ; weutoe ath? 
‘‘ Well, Hee here; Mr. Fitzwalton,” she said, with a sign 
to me; ‘‘ Master Silas has got some very particular business 


on hand just now that obliges him to be cautious, so I~ 


know you'll excuse him answering your questions for a day 
or two.” anual 
‘Oh, Idon’t want to pry into anybody’s secrets,” retorted 
Josiah, with something of pique in his tone, oi, SS 
«Oh, no, it isn’t that; but as Martha says, in a few days 
I shall be able to tell you more; only, just now ——” 
«Qh, don’t apologize, old fellow; it’s all right.” fo 
There was an awakward silence for some minutes, heli 
which,,I discussed my ,breakfast, with the embarrassing 
sensation that the “Professor,” as I afterwards heard he 
liked to be called, was sharply scrutinizingme. = 


Luge ® 


1? 


d have thought of | 


(eth 


ws 
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- would not understand them if I did. One day, I and a 
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‘*Oh, I veer between the heavy business and the light 
comedy,” he answered, carelessly. 

‘Yes; between carrying on the chairs and tables and the 
candles,” drily remarked his friend, speaking for the first 
time. 

“‘Oh, hang it, I say now !” expostulated Josiah. ‘* You 
know the stage-manager is very much struck with me, and 
intends giving me a small part in the new piece. Once let 
me get my nose in, and I’ll show them what I can do.” 

““You may more correctly say that the stage-manager 
was struck dy you,” again remarked the Professor, in the 
same sarcastic vein. ‘‘ I thought you had broken his nose 
with that banner the other night, in his best scene, too— 
just as he was working up. e expressed his admiration 
of you in very strong terms; it is a wonder you did not get 
your nose between his fingers.” 

Josiah was getting very angry. To avert a quarrel, I 
asked who ‘‘ General Util” was. 

‘* A person who’s supposed to be able to do everything, 
and consequently do nothing, and who’s bullied for eyery- 
body else’s blunders,” spitefully replied Josiah. 

After a little more bickering, the two friends, as I sup- 
pose I must style them, went out fora walk. I felt quite 
relieved at being freed from the strange, scrutinizing glance 
of Mr. Montgomery’s eyes, that had scarcely ever been 
taken off me the whole time he remained in the room. 

After this, Martha came, and I had a little quiet talk. 

“*T couldn’t go to sleep for hours last night, thinking of 
what you’d better do,” shesaid. ‘‘ Hard work is out of the 
question; besides, you’ye got learning; you can write and 
cipher beautifully, and you speak like a gentleman, A 
clerkship is what you want; but, you see, you’ve got no re- 
ferences, and it is so hard to get asituation in London with- 
out them—and indeed, with them, for the matter of that. 
I think you ought to try and find out your friends; you 
know the name of thé lawyers that Mr. Porter drew the 
money from. I think you ought to go to them.” 

** Suppose they were to hand me over to that man again?” 
I said, shuddering. 

‘« True !—and not being one-and-twenty yet, you are not 
your own master. Now, there was a thought came into my 
head, though I scarcely think it worth while to mention it, 
as I should hardly like to advise you on such a point.” 

I begged her to let me know what it was, as I was so anx- 
ious for any suggestion that meee help me. 

** Well, there’s no harm in telling you, at all events. You 
saw that Mr. Montgomery, ‘the Professor,’ as they call him? 
Well, you see, although he’s much broken down, he’s a 
wonderful clever man, with heaps of learning, knows every- 
thing, and was once, they say, a rich gentleman. Well, 
now, [ was thinking that if yon could make up your mind 
to tell him a certain portion of your history, he would be 
the very man to advise youand help you.” : 

No, I did not like the thought of taking Mr. Montgom- 
ery into myconfidence. I could nottell why, but I was not 
agreeably impressed with him, Another of my strange in- 
stincts. 

‘*Well, perhaps you’re right, Master Silas, for he’s a 


It was impossible for Josiah to keep silent for any length 
of time, or to refrain from talking about himself. So, in 
spite of my reticence, he soon put me in possession of the 

whole of his history, from the time he quitted Mr. Porter’s 
establishment up to the time in which I found him sitting 
in Mrs. Jennings’ parlor (Jennings, I have forgotten to say, 
was Martha’s surname). 

“Do you remember that night you got out of window, and 
I took you to the theater? Lor,’ how frightened you were at 
first! But didn’t you like the pay! By-the-bye, I’ve never 
seen you since. Well, you see, I didn’t care for the printing 
business much. [I had a soul aboye washing ‘formes,’ and 
scraping rollers, and rolling ink, which was the extent of my 
initiation into the trade; and, from the first night I went 
into the theatre, I was ‘stage-struck.’ It seemed such a 
jolly, easy life; and such a glorious thing to see all the plays, 
and act in them, and get rounds of applause, and wear fine 
clothes, so I determined to be an actor. I had the im- 
pudence to apply to old Tomkins, the manager of Bury, 
for an engagement. His answer was to kick me out of the 
theater as a presumptuous young ape. But, although this 
hurt my pride, it did not damp my ardor. I heard of a 
booth two or three miles off. One evening, I walked over 
to the village, and offered my services there. They hap- 
pened to be in want of some one to pull up the scenes, look 
after ‘the properties,’ deliver the bills, and go on for small 
parts. I was engaged at once, at the munificent salary of 
nine shillings a week. The printing business saw me no 
more. So instead of rolling ink, I rolled up scenes. I was 
very happy for a time, especially when I got a few lines to 
speak, By-and-by, I grew ambitious, and soared in im- 
agination from the first officer to Macduff, and even to 
Macbeth. I got disgusted with the menial portion of my 
work; and one fine morning, at a fair, deserted to an 
opposition show, next door, where, in a spangled tunic, 
and a pair of russet boots, I scowled ferociously at my old 
companions, and furiously beat a gong, to drown their in- 
vitations to ‘ walk up.’ 

**T had discovered before this that acting wasn’t half so 
easy a life as I had imagined, but, on the contrary, a very 
laborious one, even in a humble booth. Neither was it 
such a particularly jolly one: far from vp upon all the 
luxuries of the scene-season, and the choicest half-and-half, 
as I had fondly pictured in my beery dreams, dry bread and 
water was not an unfrequent supper. But what cared I so 
long as I had good parts, and plenty of applause? Those 
were balms for the emptiest of stomachs. Well, it’s no 
use for me to enter into the particulars of my life, as you 


” 


company came to grief in the neighborhood of London. 
The booth was shut up, and we had five shillings between 
nine of us. I took my share, and tramped up to the ‘little 
village.’ The others went goodness knows where. Well, 
_Imanaged to get taken on as a super at one of the big 
theaters, and knowing something about the business, got 
romoted to super-master. There I met my esteemed 
friend ‘the Professor,’—a gentleman who can write B.A. 
after his name; who has moved in the most distinguished 
circles, but who, being at present under a cloud, is com-|strange man. I can’t make him out at all. He’s the quiet- 
lied to play General Util at the Royal Corinthian | est man that ever breathed when sober ; but he drinks hard, 
heater.” : and then—well, I can’t say that he’s noisy, but he’s awful. 
Much of this long story was obscure to me, especially the] He mutters to himself, and tells stories about himself that 
professional phrases. I ventured to ask the meaning of| makes your flesh creep. That young man, Fitzwalton, or 
the word “ super.” whatever his name is, is regularly frightened at him when 
“Well,” he answered, winking at his companion, ‘‘super|he’s got one of them fits on him. e’s come down here 
is short for supernumerary. ou know, where sttper is} after they’ve gone to bed shaking with fright, saying that he 
attached to any word, it shows that it is something jolly| could not stopin the room with.him.” ; 
goods such as superfine, which means the finest of the fine.| No, I was determined I would put no confidence in Mr. 
‘Well, of course I needn’t tell you that ‘numerary’ means | Montgomery. di 3 ; 
number ; so the whole word, translated into the vulgar} Martha now pressed upon me the necessity of making 
tongue, means the best of the lot. Consequently, we are| some change in my attire. 
the best men in the theater.” ‘‘ Nobody will look 'at you as you’re dressed now,” she 
_ “ But what sort of characters do you take ?” I inquired, | said. /‘‘ You must have another coat, and hat, and neck- 
referring back, in my mind, to my solitary theatrical | tie ; the trousers and waistcoat will do for the present, and 
experience. © you must have your hair cut short.” ft Recaael 
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She would insist, spite of all objections on my part, to 
provide me with the means of making the change. 

“Tam always very careful when I’m in a place, and this 
is the first time I’ve been out now for three years. [ve a 
good bit by me, and sha’n’t want it fora time. You say 
you’ve come to me as your only friend, and I insist upon 
your doing as I tell you.” 

She took me to a second-hand clothes shop, where, for a 
few shillings, and my old coat to boot, I procured one “‘ like 
what civilized people wore,” as Martha phrased it. [bought 
a hat and necktie at the same place. Then she took me to 
a barber’s. 

When I looked fin the glass I found myself completely 
metamorphosed. Icould scarcely recognize my own face 
and figure. The kind-hearted girl was in raptures. 

“‘There! I don’t believe old Porter himself would know 
you!” she cried. 

While my money lasted I insisted upon paying so much 
for my board; it was very little I could get Martha to ac- 
cept, and [ am sure she put more to it. My bed cost half a 
crown a week. Day by day my money dwindled down, un- 
til I had not a sixpence left. 

Martha tried to cheer me with the assurance that some- 
thing would ‘‘turn up” soon, and that when things came 
to the worst they were sure to mend, and such like bits of 
homely wisdom; but I was almost hopeless. 

At one time [ thought of writing to Mr. Jonathan Rod- 
well, to ask him if he could assist me in any way; he had 
told me to do so if all else failed; but then, he had made 
an express stipulation that I was to tell lim everything. 
How little did I know myself! And even of that little there 
was much that I dared not reveal. Besides which, the near- 
ness of his neighborhood to Bury St. Edmund’s would make 
any confidence dangerous, for what was more probable than 
that he would apply to the Rey. Mr. Porter for a verification 
of my statements, and thus give that contemptible man a 
clue to my recapture? 

Day after day I walked through the streets of London, 
seeking employment. 

I applied for a clerkship, for the situation of light porter, 
for that of messenger, or even errand-boy; but no person 
would engage me without reference, even in the humblest 
capacity. The weather was still very warm, and the close, 
stifling atmosphere*of London, and its hard, hot stones were 
to me, used to the fresh breezes and cool, soft grass of the 
country, very trying and oppressive. At times, I almost 
fainted with heat and ‘lack of food. 

I felt such a poor, wretched waif scien all that busy 
life, that eager crowd; everyone seemed to have a purpose, 
work, except myself; I seemed only fit to creep into a cor- 
ner and die—a mere useless incubus upon the world. IT have 
stood upon the bridges, as many poor wretches 
have done before me, and will continue to do while this 
stony-hearted city exists, and looked down upon the turbid 
stream that flows beneath ; while a voice whispered in my 
heart, ‘‘ There you may find peace! Why do you hesitate ? 
You have neither father, mother, nor friend to weep for 

ou. Death will give rest to you, and do no wrong to any 
Nike being.” 

Thus did the tempter tempt me, and only by prayer could 
I subdue the temptation. . 

At length, I avoided the neighborhood of the river, which 
began to exert such an irresistible fascination over me—a 
fascination that I felt must overpower me at last, if I did 
not fly from it. I now took to wandering about the parks, 
more especially the Regent’s Park, it being the nearest to 
Camden Town. 

It was there that an incident occurred to me, that changed 
the whole currentof my thoughts and actions. 


CHAPTER IV. 
WHAT HAPPENED TO ME IN THE REGENTS PARK, 


Ir was about six o’clock on a fine bright evening, at the 
latter end of September; I had been walking the streets 


since ten that morning, making a last effort to obtain em- 
ployment. I might as well have asked those I applied to 
for their purses. Where had I been last? To whom could 
I refer for a character? I had never worked before—I knew 
no one who could give me a character. Their manner 
changed; they looked upon me as a suspicious individual, 
and foun see that watchful eyes followed me until I was 
clear of the premises. I had made up my mind that I 
would return to Martha’s no more. I could no longer en- 
dure being a burthen upon a stranger. I had read in a 
scrap of old newspaper that day of a suicide, that had been 
committed in the Regent’s Canal; I felt a morbid curiosity 
to see the spot which had been described as being within 
the precincts of the park, where the canal is crossed by a 
bridge that leads in the direction of Primrose Hill. 

I wandered past the grounds of the Zoological Gardens, 
and, looking over the palisades, saw a group of laughin 
children mounted on the back of an elephant. I lingere 
there for some moments, until my heart filled with bitter- 
ness. I wondered whether the suicide had looked over 
those palisades, and seen merry-faced children disporting 
themselves; and, if so, whether this contrast with his own 
misery had given the final impetus to his resolve of self- 
destruction. 

Once more I dragged my weary limbs along the road, 
meeting happy-looking couples and well-dressed people at 
every step, but no one like myself. It seemed as though 
all the misery had been swept off the face of the earth, and. 
I alone had been forgotten. I passed the first bridge, and 
the second; just beyond a portion of the hoarding that sepa- 
rates the park from the banks of the canal was broken 
away. pon that spot I threw myself down, and gazed up- 
on the dark, sluggish waters of that gloomiest of streams. 

The evening was chilly, the park was nearly empty—even 
the loiterers- were slowly dispersing, and I should be left 
alone under the dark shadow of the trees. 

The old fascination of the river came upon me with re- 
doubled force. I had tried every means to live—all had 
failed. Imust either. end it this way or die of lingering 
starvation. 

Then I began to picture in my mind the finding of my 
body the next morning; how it would be dragged out of the 
water by hooks; how they would search it for papers, or 
other means of identification. But they would find none. 
Then they would stick up notices—‘‘ Found drowned ”— 
upon the boards at the police-stations, with the deserip- 
tions of dress, stature, marks, apparent age, etc. But no 
one would ever recognize the description, unless poor Mar- 
tha should happen to seen the bills, and I should be buried, 
and the world would never miss me. Wretched and de- 
spairing as I was, there was a pang in that thought. The 
tears were streaming down my face, and, unconsciously, [ 
was sobbing aloud. : 

Suddenly I was startled by a light touch upon my shoul- 
der, and a soft, woman’s voice sounding in my ears, — 

“* What is the matter—are you ill?” it said. fe 

[ turned round, and half-rose from my prostrate position. 
The sun had set, and gray shadows were veiling the day- 
light; the thick, heavy trees darkening it yet more where [ 
lay. My eyes were blurred with tears, and I could not see 
distinctly; but I was sensible that a woman dressed in black 
was kneeling behind me. She started back, half fearfully, 
as I moved; but something in my face seemed to reassure 
her, for the next moment she again advanced. I brushed, 
away my tears, rose to my feet, and looked at her. eee, 


She seemed about twenty; her figure very slight; a sweet, — 


pale, melancholy face; and light, golden hair, that fell in 
natural ringlets down upon her shoulders. While I looked, 
a thrill ran through me, 
bles affected my brain? No, it was she! hye 
bes eager looks again frightened her. ey 
‘I heard you sobbing, and I thought you were ill,” she 
said, timidly. ‘¢Is there anything ‘¢ can do for you? i 
not, pray pardon my intrusion.” me lb 
She drew further away from me ag she spoke, 
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Was I dreaming? Had my trou- 
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away a good deal, 
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No; I could doubt no more. That soft, musical voice, 
that had haunted me in my sleep—whose tones had never 
ceased reverberating in my soul, from the hour in which I 
had first heard them—was still the same, although the face 
and form had grown older. 

*“Do you not remember me?” I cried, in a trembling, 
eager Voice. 

She thought I was mad, and a look of fear ‘crept over her, 
but no sign of recognition. 

“Do you not remember Bury St. Edmund’s—the night 
I met you under the old gateway—five years next month?” 

At the mention of Bury St. Edmund’s I could see her 
face quiver. She paused for a moment after T had finish- 
ed speaking; then shé came close to me, and looked stead- 
fastly into my face. 

“Yes; it is the same,” she said, in a low voice. “ How 
strange that we should meet again! I have often thought 
of you.” 

* [have never ceased thinking of you!” I answered, And 
I could not help my tone being a passionate one. 

She did not appear to remark my manner, but seemed 
half lost in, reverie. 

We were now walking away from that dismal spot; the 
keepers were clearing the park, and we—or, rather, she— 
took the direction of Primrose Hill. 

“Do you know,” she said, speaking suddenly, ‘that T 
thought you were going to throw yourself into the canal, 
and that was why I spoke to you? Your eyes were fixed 
with such a strange look upon the water, and you were 
moaning so sadly.” 

I did not answer; but I shuddered. Already, the thought 
of my meditated crime terrified me. The despair was lifted 
off my heart in the last few moments, and life seemed worth 
preserying, after all. 

She seemed to read my guilt in my tell-tale looks. 

“Were you, indeed, going to drown yourself? How 
dreadful! I have never gone so far as to think of that,” 
she said, abstractedly. 

**But for you, I should now be lying at the bottom of 
that canal!” I answered, ina low tone, and my tears fell 
fast. They relieved my sudden reyulsion of feeling. 

And Ihave saved you from such a wicked deed! It 
makes me so happy to ‘think so!’ she murmured. 
__*The life that you have saved shall henceforth be devot- 
ed to you!” I cried, ardently. 
_ © But why did you wish to drown yourself?” she asked. 

** Because my life was so frsictied. so unendurable—be- 
cause I haye no friends, no employment, no hope!” I 
answered mournfully. 

“T have no friends,” she answered, in a sad voice; ‘but 
Ihave never wished to destroy myself; it would be so 
wicked.” 

“Oh, I will neyer think of it again!” I said, eagerly. 

«© You say you haye no occupation; perhaps you are poor 
—want money? I will give you some; it will not be much, 


but—— . 
urse was already in her hand; but that I could not 
think of—not from her. 
“Oh, no, no; indeed I do not need it!” I said, hastily. 
‘But if you have no friends and no employment, you 
must want money. I can spare it; indeed I can. I give 
It will please me so much if you take 


This was said in such a simple pleading tone, so’ uncon- 

scious of offence, that it could not haye mortified the most 

sensitive delicacy. But I could not accept. “* Please not 
to ger me; I cannot take it,” I said. 


. put back her ea into her pocket, with sucha dis- 
_ appointed look that 
0 


felt, guilty of having pained her. 
e walked on until we came to a street of small, pretty 


_ houses. | 
_ J live there,” she said, pointing to one which appeared 
' tohave been recently built, “‘T am late to-night; Mrs. 


pad 


Wilson will wonder where I am.” : 
**Is she your sister?” I asked. hazarding a guess, 


“‘Oh, no—my landlady. As I told you I have no 
friends.” 

““Nor i.” 

“* How strange!” 

I longed to return to the subject of our first meeting, 
but I knew not how. : 

**How very remarkable this. coincidence has been!” J 
said, after an awkward pause. ‘Do you remember when 
first we met?” 

“You must, not talk of that, please,” she interrupted, 
hastily, with a shudder; ‘‘ nor set me thinking of that time, 
or I shall see them all night in my sleep. But I must wish 
you good-night; poor Mrs, Wilson will be so uneasy!” 

** And shall T not see you again?” I said, mournfully. 

“You shall come and see me, if you like,” she said, in- 
nocently; but added, next moment, in a doubtful tone, “| 
do not know what Mrs. Wilson will say about it. Perhaps 
itis wrong. She knows all these things so much better 
than I do.” 

My countenance fell, and she observed it, for she went 
on ina compassionate tone: ‘* But it is so hard to have no 
friend—no one to speak to, and no employment! I am so 
much better off than you! I haye a good, kind friend to 
talk to, and to be good to me, in Mrs. Wilson; and then I 
haye plenty of work. You shail come and see me, and I'll 
coax her to be good to you.” 

““When shall I come?” I asked, eagerly. 

“* Not to-morrow, for I shall be very busy, but the next 
day. Are you quite sure you will not take anything?’— 
and again she drew out her purse. 

I was quite sure. She looked exceedingly disappointed, 
and my heart reproached me, but I could not. 

Tt was quite dark. I could have lingered there all night 
listening to her voice, gazing upon her face. But she held 
out her hand. I pressed it, and we parted. 

But I could not quit the street. I lingered about a long 
time, until lights began to appear in the bedrooms of the 
houses. Presently I fancied that I saw her shadow re- 
flected upon the blind of the upper room of the house into 
which she had vanished. It appeared only once, and then 
the light was put out, and then only did I begin to think 
of returning homewards. 

Not a very easy task; considering I was in a totally 
strange neighborhood, But, by dint of repeated inquiries, 
l arrived at Rackstraw’s Buildings a little before eleven. 

Martha was quite uneasy, for I had never before been 
later than ten o’clock. I told her L had lost my way when 
I left Regent’s Park. 

‘‘Why, you don’t mean to say you’ve been wandering 
about ever since? Why, wherever could you haye-got to? 
How flushed you look! Whatever have you been doing? I 
never saw you look like it before.” : 

““Why, Silas, old boy, you look as if you’d been im- 
bibing!” laughed Josiah Cook, who, with Mr. Montgomery, 
was eating his supper at the table. 

**You measure his corn with your bushel, Mr. Fitz- 
walton,” retorted Martha, jestingly. ‘‘But I must say 
that Master Silas does look inane queer. But it won- 
derfully improves him.” 

I tried to eat, but the food was dry and tasteless in m 
mouth! I was over-excited, and felt much as I shoul 
imagine a man would feel who was intoxicated. I was con- 
scious, however, that Mr. Montgomery had again scanned 
me with the same scrutinizing gaze that had made me so 
uncomfortable the first morning I met him, I had scarcely 
seen him or Josiah since. I was usually out. before the 
were wp in the reine and in bed before they returned 
from the theater at night. They were unusually early that 
evening, and I was unusually late. 

“You can write a round, plain hand, can’t you, Mr. 
Carston?” at length said Mr. Montgomery. 

T answered that I could. 

*« Then you’re just the man I want. I can give you some 
copying to do. ‘he pay’ is small, but a little, perhaps, 
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may be better than nothing, until you get something more 
profitable to do.’’ 

I need not say how eagerly I jumped at the unexpected 
offer. The nature of the work was to copy some parts from 
a manuscript drama. 

*<T'll show you how to writethe cues, and all that sort 
of thing, to-morrow morning. Mind, they’re in a hurry 
for them—you must get them done as soon as possible. I 
can’t copy now; my hand shakes too much, and I make so 
many mistakes, leaving out words, and sometimes whole 
lines, and mixing one part wp with another.” 

«© Yes; the bottle, has done its work!’’ cried Josiah, 
tragically, holding up and pointing to a gin-bottle. 

«“ At least, it had something to work upon, which is more 
than it will find in your head,” sarcastically observed Mr. 
Montgomery. 

I went to bed that night with a light heart. I should 
rise the next morning to earn my first money. She was 
the good angel of my destiny; she had sayed my life, and hope 
had at last dawned upon me. [I fell asleep thinking of her, 
and her image followed me throughout the night. 

Eagerly did I await the rising of Mr. Montgomery next 
morning. 

‘* He takes a great interest in you,” said Martha. ‘* He’s 
always asking me if you’vegot anything to do yet, or any 

rospect, and he drops in other sly questions now and then. 
Mir. Wie walen seems to have told him all he knows.” 

It was eleven o’clock before I sat down to my work. I 
goon understood what I had to do, and set about it with a 
hearty good-will. 

«here, didn’t I tell you, Master Silas, that when 
things come to the worst they’re sure to mend?” cried 
Martha. 

‘* You did,” I said, pressing her hand. ‘‘ Iwas a heathen 
to doubt it.” 

She little knew how fatal that doubt had like to have be- 
come. When Josiah and Mr. Montgomery returned at 
night, my task was completed. 


CHAPTER V. 
A DREAM OF LOVE. 

THEN came the next day—the day that I was to visit 
Clara. I woke with the dawn. For the first time in my 
life, I took pains with my toilet. Ido not mean to imply 
that I had hitherto been slovenly; we were compeiled to be 
neat and clean in Mr. Porter’s establishment, but I had 
never bestowed a thought upon my personal appearance. 
This morning, I bestowed many, and the result was great 
dissatisfaction. My trousers were rusty and ill-shaped, my 
boots shapeless, my waistcoat coarse and ugly: my coat and 
hat were little smarter. I carefully brushed my hair in 
different ways, trying which was the more becoming. But 
with all my pains, cut a sorry figure. : 

“Dear me, how spruce you look this morning!” said 
a as I came down to breakfast. ‘‘And quite elated, 
too!” 

Before ten o’clock I was in the neighborhood. of her 
house. It wastooearly to gothere yet; so I lingered about 
for atime. How very awkward it was that I had no knowl- 
edge of hername! I had quite forgotten to ask it. As 
the time drew near, I began to feel nervous, A church 
clock struck eleven as I timidly knocked at the door. 

I was answered by a stout, good-tempered looking old 
lady. 
You have ayoung lady staying here,” I began, in a hes- 
itating tone. 

‘“‘ Qh, you are the young man that Miss Clara expects, I 
suppose.” Saying which, the old lady deliberately drew a 
pair of spectacles out of her pocket, and adjusting them 
upon her nose, carefully scrutinized me. My a) essay 
seemed to satisfy her, for she said, in a more friendly tone, 
«* Walk in, young man; Miss Clara will be with you directly.” 

She showed me into a neat little parlor. Upon the table 
were several water-colored drawings, some finished, some un- 
finished; also some Berlin wool-work. Bouquets of flowers 


were everywhere; upon the table amidst the work, upon 
the mantelpiece in two vases, upon a little stand facing 
the window, and upon the cottage piano that stood in a 
corner. The air was loaded with their perfume. 

In a few moments the door opened, and Clara came into 
the room. It was a bright, sunshiny morning, but the 
light was dimmed by the ladder blind, which was drawn 
down; through the bars, however, the sun’s rays darted in 
dazzling streaks, striping and spotting the walls and furni- 
ture in places with golden fire. One of these streaks played 
upon her head as she stood holding out her hand to me, 
lighting up her golden hair with that strange glistening 
halo that 1 had once before seen in the moonlight. ; 

‘‘'You have come, then,” she said, with her sweet, melan- 
choly smile. 

As.if aught but-death or imprisonment could have kept 
me away! 

She painted water-color pictures, and did. Berlin wool- 
work for the shops, she told me. She sat down at onee, 
and began her work, and I waited upon her, washed her 
brushes, ground her colors, adjusted the blind, as she re- 
quired more or less light, and between these little offices I 
watched her busy fingers; but.oftener my eyes were upon 
her face, graving its every lineament upon my memory, so 
that when the reality was absent, I might gaze imwards 
upon the image. Never have I looked upon another face 
so spifitually beantiful. It was one of those heads that the 
old Italian painters loved to give to their Angels and Ma- 
donnas, so perfectly serene, soutterly free from human pas- 
sions. The fair wavy hair, untrammelled by art; the oyal 
face, neither full nor thin, but perfectly smooth; the low 
forehead; the blue eyes; the straight Grecian nose; the 
small mouth; the swelling, gracefully arched neck; the - 
skin so delicately white, tinted wpon the cheeks with the 
faintest carnation. Her figure was of about the middle 
height, exquisitely graceful, yet painfully fragile. She 
wore a black dress, made high to the neck, witha small, 
plain white collar. ; 

We talked very little; she was too busy with her work, and 
silence was more congenial with our mood. 509 

At three o’clock, Mrs. Wilson called us to dinner, which 
we took in a breakfast parlor below. The old lady was 
very chatty and very curious, and asked me a great number 
of indirect) questions; those I did not care to answer I 
contrived pretty skillfully to evade. i hoikiine 

“© You must excuse my questions, sir,” she said: ‘ but 
although Miss Clara is no relation of mine, and, indeed, I 
know nothing about her; still I feel as much interested in 
her as though she were my own child; she is so innocent, 
and knows so little about the world, that it’s quite necessary 
that she should have some one to look after her. Now, you 
are the first visitor that she has ever had, and she has lived 
with me these two years: 


who was coming to see her; that he had come to London 
in search of employment, and had no friends nor aequaint- 
ances, and was so dreadfully miserable that it made her 
quite unhappy to see him. Well, you may be sure that 
when she mentioned 1 gentleman was coming to see her, [ 
was quite taken aback. At first, I set my face against it, 
but she soon coaxed me over, and I compromised the mat- 
ter by saying that Sa should come this’ once, but that if I 
did not approve of you, it was to be the: first and the last 
visit. But I must say you seem a very nice, quiet, modest 
sort of young gentleman. And what kind of employment 
might you be seeking?” larly 
4 told her I had been usher at aschool, but that, at present, 
I was mg copying. I did not say of what kind. 
The old lady remarked that an usher’s was a Very gen- 
teel sort of employment. Altogether, she seemed very well _ 
satisfied with me. faye 
In the evening, Mrs. Wilson brought hersewing upintothe 
a and proposed that I should read to them..The — 
ook she brought forward was Bulwer’s|‘*Paul Clifford,” and 
I began reading at the chapter which recounts the first in. 


But, when she came home last | 
night, she told me that she had met an old acquaintance 
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terview of the hero with Lucy Brandon. The story strangely 
fascinated me. It was the first work of fiction I had ever 
hadinmyhands. Attimes I could almost fancy a shadowy 
similitude in it tomy own thoughts and feelings. 

And so the evening glided on, oh, so rapidly, until I 
could no longer see in the darkening twilight, and then we 
all sat near the window; Mrs. Wilson chatting, I and Clara 
silent. She gazing into the street, with that absent look 
so common to her; I watching every motion of her face, as 
it grew more and more indistinct in the deepening shadows,, 

ights were brought, and then we went down to supper, 
and then it was time to go. 

*‘You will come and see me again, won’t you?” she 
said, as she gave me her hand at the gate. 

I wanted no pressing, and arranged that I would come 
again on the Monday. She wished me good-night, and 
went in and closed the door, and the day was ended—the 
day whose blissful memories will never fade from my heart. 

Other days of yet more exquisite happiness succeeded it, 
yet none have left upon me so lasting an impression as 
that; it was my first with her—it came so immediatel 
upon that time of anguish and despair, and the dar 
thoughts of self-destruction. 

For awhile I must anticipate events by dwelling for a 
time upon these bright, beautiful memories, and. to’ them 
all this chapter be consecrated. - 

That day was the precursor of many like ones, until, in 
a short time, I could perceive that she looked forward to 
my coming with expectancy, and that my presence had be- 
come a thing almost of necessity to her. She looked for 
me to hand to her the painting materials, to grind the 
colors, to select her’ skein of wools, to sit at her feet, and 
read to her some pleasant book, while, between the lights, 
she would sit at the piano and improvise strange, weird, 

laintive melodies. usic was to me a new sensation; un- 
til then I had known it only in the discordant howls of Lit- 
tle Bethlehem. What a world of revelation it opened to 
me! It translated for me all those vague, bodiless ideas 
that language, nor scarcely thought, can catch as*they 
dawn and vanish upon the mind; it told mestories of love, 
and suffering, and death—of sweet peace, of holy religion, 
and perfect happiness, such as language could never paint. 
It carried my soul far, far away into a dreamland that had 
nothing in common with earth. At times I could have 
wished to die with those delicious sounds lulling my brain 
and immaterializing my being. 

Ah! those hours spent in the autumn gloaming, while 
the darkness stole upon us, until our forms grew ghostly 
and indistinct, and that soft, wild music Sowing in the air 
seemed to be played by phantom fingers! Nearer and 
nearer, as the light decreased, would I creep towards her, 
for I could not endure that her face should be hidden from 
me, and then I would kneel at her feet, and gaze up at her 
with streaming eyes, wrapt in a delicious ecstasy too 
happiness. 

At such times she seemed unconscious of my presence, 
with that strange, fixed, inward look in her eyes that I 
have before remarked. I could have imagined that for a 
time her soul had wandered from her body into some world 
of melody, whose music she was translating for the first 
time to earthly ears. 

But the glaring candles would come and call us back to 

rude, coarse world, and the music would cease, and all 
my aeriel creations would vanish into dimness, and my 
thoughts be written again in unknown characters. 

It was a strange communion, ours. In it we lived only 
in the present moment. We never spoke of a past or of 
a future, for we wished to be happy, and to both the past 
was hideous, the future ominous. It may be supposed, 
from what I have written, that Clara was of a melanchol 
temperament. But this was not the case. At her wor 
she was bright and cheerful. It was only at times that the 
dreamy sadness came over her. Her nature was that of a 


child, tender, trusting, guileless, and knowing no wrong; 
so morbidly sensitive of pain, whether of reality or idea, 
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that she would not speak for a moment upon any subject 
that could suggest it. . 

“No, please; do not let us speak of it; it makes me so 
miserable, and I do so love: to feel happy!” she would cry. 

Thus I knew nothing of her past life, nor did I wish to 
know. Like her, I did not wish the happiness of the pres- 
ent to be marred by one painful image. 

She had lived with Mrs. Wilson above two years, yet 
even she knew nothing of her life for a single day before 
she came to her. 

“*T have always had good references before I would take 
anyone into my house,” said the ald lady, “especially 
young ladies without friends; but she said she could give 
me none, and she looked so innocent and good that I took 
a fancy to her on the spot; and I have never had cause to 
regret it, for a dearer, purer creature never entered a 
house, and I feel for her quite as if she was my own child. 
But I must say that I do feel curious about her, and often 
think what a mystery she is. When she first came I used 
to ask her a great many questions; but any reference to 
her past life would throw her into such an agony of terror 
that I had not the heart at last to renew the subject. She 
must have met some cruel treatment in her girlhood to be 
so pained at any reference to it. I often think that at 
some time she must have had some dreadful shock that 
almost deprived her of reason. She is so strange at times, 
and so unlike any other young lady I ever met.” 

Mrs. Wilson, as I have remarked before, was curious, 
but she was a good creature, fond of novels, poetry, and 
music, and with a strong vein of romance running through 
her disposition. She was always very kind to me, and I 
was to her a mystery second only in importance to Clara her- 
self. I believe that it was the mystery and romance that 
surrounded us: both, our unlikeness to the rest of the 
world, that charmed her in our fayor. But at times I 
fancied she looked anxious and doubtful at our intercourse. 

But. she regarded us both much in the light of children, 
and treated us as such. 

Clara seldom left the house, except to take her paintings 
and work to the West End shops, where she disposed of 
them. At such times I usually accompanied her. It was 
when returning from one of these expeditions she had 
sayed my life. We passed close to the spot several times, 
but it was a sealed memory between us. 

Our intercourse was free, open, and unrestrained. I 
neyer spoke to her one word of love, as love is understood 
by the world. It was enough for me to be near her, to lis- 
ten to her voice, to gaze upon her. My love was adoration; 
and while that ecstatic state. of contemplation could exist 
serene and unshadowed, it really wished for no more active 
element. ; 

But did I never think of that awful past—of her with 
whom Ihad gone through the form of marriage—a form 
that rendered this passion half treasonous? ‘Yes, at times 
it did sweep across my mind like a thundér-cloud, filling 
my soul with dread, causing my very reason to tremble in 
her seat. ‘To have held it, would haye been to drive me 
mad. And so I swept it away, and yielded myself to the 
ecstasy of the present. I was very weak. Like her, I 
could not endure pain. I fled from it even into the arms 
of the Nemesis I was creating. 

With my old reticence I told Martha no word of Clara. 
I hugged my secret with selfish tenacity, as something too 
precious to he shared, She wondered at my unaccounted- 

or absences, and I think felt hurt that I did not confide 
in her. She frequently remarked upon my changed ap- 
pearance. 

‘*T do declare,” she used to say, ‘‘ that I never saw any 
one so altered for the best as you are, Master Silas! Why, 
you’ve got to look quite handsome lately!” 

These praises sounded most grateful to my ears, 

“Would not this change render me more agreeable to 
her?” I thought. 

In the meantime I was not idle. Mr. Montgomery 
brought me more copying to do, and in order that my 
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_ evening costume. 
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What more could I desire? I was more than happy, for I 


was living in an ideal world. 


My chapter is ended, and over its bright sunshine the 


dark gray shadows of coming events are stealing fast. 


CHAPTER ‘VI. 

MR. MONTGOMERY RELATES ONE OF HIS EXPERIENCES, 

OnE day, Mr. Montgomery invited me to pay a visit to 
the Royal Corinthian Theater. * There had been a time 
when no proposition could have been so delightful to me ; 
but, since those days, I had soared into higher regions of 
ideality than the theater could represent. Nevertheless, I 
accepted the invitation, and one evening I accompanied 
him and Josiah. Having been employed as copyist, I was 
regarded as being connected with the establishment, and so 
obtained admittance behind the scenes. So close an ac- 
quaintance did not improve the romantic aspect of the 


stage. 

While I was standing in the side-scene, looking at the 
play, some strangers came through a private door that led 
from the boxes. They were gentlemen, dressed in full 
After a casual glance, I again gave my 
attention to the stage. Presently T heard a yeice close be- 
hind me, whose tones sounded familiar in my ears. 'Turn- 
ing round I saw one of the gentlemen talking to an actress. 
Tn an instant, I recognized Mr. Rodwell. Té was a shock 
in which, for an instant, I forgot the stage and everything 
about me. I averted my head, and dared not move, lest he 
should recognize me. But I soon began to think how im- 
probable this was that he would do so in such a situation, 
and with my altered appearance. 

I screwed up my courage, and turned round to leave the 
spot, when just as I was brushing past the object of my 
fears, adverse fortune brought Josiah Cook across my path. 

** Hallo, Silas, old fellow, how are you enjoying yourself?” 
he cried, as he passed me. 

Instinctively, I cast a glance upon Mr. Rodwell. I saw 
him start, and look me full in the face. A row of gaslights 
leaning against the side-scene glared full upon us both. His 
gaze dwelt upon me for an instant, but he gave no sign of 
recognition, and went on talking as before. I fondly hoped 
eda did not remember me. 

Quick on the heelsof Josiah followed Mr. Montgomery. 
He nodded to me, and was passing on, when observing 
Mr. Rodwell, he stopped suddenly, stared at him for a mo- 
ment, then, clapping his hand upon his shoulder, cried ina 
familiar tone, ‘‘ How do you do, Mr. Rodwell !” 

He was dressed as an old man, wore a wig, and was other- 
wise disguised. The gentleman whom he addressed hon- 
ored him with a haughty stare. 

“It is some time since we have met, and I suppose you 
do not remember ‘the Professor’ in this dress ?” 

Mr. Rodwell looked disconcerted at this rencontre. 

“‘T certainly did not remember you,” he said, coldly. 

I did not hear more of what passed between them, and 
should not have heard this had not my passage been blocked 
for a moment by change of scene. 1 was only too glad to 
get away from the vicinity as soon asI could make my es- 
cape. r) 

Al enjoyment was over for that evening, and I would 
have chosen rather to haye gone home at once; but as I 
had accompanied my fellow-lodgers to the theater I thought 
it would appear atranige to leave without them. So, havin 
obtained permission, I went into the pit to witness the rest 
of the performance. 

I did not see anything more of Mr. Rodwell that night, 
but I could not shake off a feeling of depression, and a pre- 
sentiment that this meeting boded me some ill. 

I waited at the stage-door until my companions were 
dressed. But instead of immediately wending their way 
homeward, they expressed an intention of adjourning to a 


public-house, and insisted upon my accompanying them. I 
had_ never been in such a place before, and the noise and 
smoke quite mazed me. 


Mr. Montgomery called for a bottle of wine, and threw . 


down a sovereign. 
“By Jupiter!” cried Josiah, staring in blank astonish- 


ment; ‘‘ have you been robbing a bank?” i 


“No; I have only been bleeding a friend,” was the an- 
swer. 

I soon began to very heartily wish that I had gone home 
by myself. Mr. Montgomery insisted upon my drinking; 
and that, together with the atmosphere I was inhaling, 
quickly affected my brain. 

When the first bottle was finished, another was called for, 
and then a third. Others in the room were inyited to par- 
take; and as the new-comers gathered round, I managed to 
squeeze myself into a corner, and escape further impor- 
tunities to drink. 

At last closing-time came; but until they were almost for, 
cibly expelled by the landlord, neither Josiah nor his com- 
panion would leave the house; and even then, only after 
being supplied with a bottle of gin to take home. 

How we reached Camden Town, or at what hour, I can- 
not remember; for as soon as I got into the open air, I 
turned so giddy that I was obliged to take my friend Jo- 
siah’s arm to prevent myself from falling; the houses seemed 
to be whirling round, and the ground to give way from un- 
der my feet. But the long walk through a clear frost 
night air quickly abated the symptoms. Both Josiah an 
Mr. Montgomery were decided y inebriated. 

When we reached Rackstraw’s Buildings, they would not 
ermit me to f° to my own lodgings. I must go into Mrs, 
enning’s, and spend half an hour with them. 

“*Look here, Master Silas; if you make yourself so aw- 
fully disagreeable and ect aire yowll get no more 
copying from me!” cried Mr. Montgomery, savagely. 

“Come along, and be jolly for once in your life!’ hic-. 
coughed Josiah. ‘‘I wouldn’t be such a spoon as you are 
to be King of England! No wonder you look such'a milk- 
sop! If you were under my tuition for a month, ’d make 
aman of you!” 

I was induced to yield to their wishes more by Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s threat, which indeed alarmed me, than by Jo- 
siah’s tipsy persuasions. The key of the door was deposited 


under a bush in the garden; a lamp was left burning in — 


the living-room, the supper was laid, and all in the house 
abed. 

I was hungry and ate heartily. Then Mr. Montgomery 
produced the bottle of gin, and insisted upon mixing three 
tumblers. 

I began to enter into the spirit of the orgie; my brain was 


unnaturally excited, and the spirits I was now drinking — 


still further stimulated it; but, consciousness and memory 
fully preserved their powers. 

Deeply as he had drunk, and was still drinking, Mr. 
Montgomery evinced none of the usual signs of intoxication, 


But his sallow complexion was now overspread with a crim-— 


son flush. 

“You don’t smoke, Silas?’ he said to me. ‘Oh, you 
should! it soothes the brain, it lulls remorse. Tobacco ig 
the'modern Lethe; or, at all events, if it does not obliter- 
ate old memories it rendexs you indifferent to them, which 
is much the-same thing. Isuppose you have no phantoms 
to fumigate. You are still wandering in the happ 
regions of innocence,”—this with a sneer. “I had och 
very far wide of them long before I was your age. At 
twenty I was a gay, dashing spark. At three-and-twenty I 
was forbidden my father’s house, thanks to a woman—a 
sewer woman, too, that was always reading religious 
books, and never happy out of a chapel; a woman with a 
heart of flint. All my sins lie at her door; a wild youth 


might have been succeeded by a reputable manhood but for — 


her.” ; 
While he spoke, his face became convulsed with passion. 
As the paroxysm increased, the foam bubbled from his 


. 
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mouth, and he launched forth into the most frightful im- 
‘precations. 
**T say, old fellow, don’t go on in this awful manner,” 


. ‘said Josiah, who, as well as myself, looked rather alarmed 


at his violence, ‘‘’Pon my life, I can’t stand any more of 
it, and so I told you last time. Come, wash it all down 
in another glass, and tell us of some adventures of your past 
life that are so jolly amusing. Silas, here, has never heard 
anyofthem. You'd like to hear some, wouldn’t you?” he 
added, winking hard at me. 

At that. moment I should haye much preferred to go to 
bed, but I did not dare to say so, expressing, instead, a 

reat desire to hear anything Mr, Montgomery chose to re- 

ate. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he said, wiping the perspiration 
from his face, and growing calm under this judicious flat- 
tery. ‘‘Iam not likely to harm you, or anybody else ex- 
cept her. But when I think of all she has made me go 
through, and not. only me, but Well, if I were to think 
of that long I should go mad in earnest.” 

He went on smoking his pipe in silence for a time, seem- 
ingly lost in thought. 

**I wonder if I were to write my life, if I could get any 
bookseller to publish it. It would indeed be a marvelous 
story, as the penny-a-liners say. But I don’t believe that 
half the people would credit it. I could write half a dozen 
sensation novels without inventing a single incident; but, 
then, novel-readers would ery, ‘They are sofar-fetched!’ A 
man who began life as a gentleman, and who, for a matter 
of twenty years, has passed through every phase of vaga- 
bondism, must have some strange stories to tell.” 

_ Of course he must,” said Josiah, again winking at me. 
**T have often wondered that you have not set about pub- 
lishing your reminiscences, or your autobiography, or some- 
thing of that sort. But it isn’t too late, you know. But 
come, now, give us one of your regular startlers; we are all 
attention.” 

Mr. Montgomery, whenever he had an extra glass, as. the 
phrase goes, was particularly fond of telling stories of his 
own adventures; although, when not under the influence 
of alcohol, he was remarkably taciturn. He. was never 
known, however, at such times te give any clue to his fam- 
ily or connections. All the stories were confined to his yag- 
abond days. : 

He never allowed any person to interrupt his narratives 
by remarks; any such must be reserved until they were con- 
cluded, This will account for the unbroken condition of 
the one that follows: 

‘* Of all the vagabond specs I ever launched into, none 
ever brought me in so much cash as the mesmerism dodge.” 
—I started at those words, and from that moment. became 
an mat and attentive listener. 

“When I first started in it I thought it was all humbug. 
I got hold of asharp, clever girl, who pretended to mesmer- 
ise the accomplices I anak about with me, and who, | by 
the aid of preconcerted words and signals from me, man- 
aged the clairvoyance business pretty well. . But we only 
gulled the fools; the sharp ones were not had. . 

_ “Well, one fine morning, this girl bolted off with one of 


_the accomplices, and I was left in the lurch down in the 


Potteries, with my bills out, announcing a performance for 
the next night ; and worst of all, the Tall had been paid 
for in advance. What to do I did not know, for I could do 
I walked gloomily about the town, to 
see that the bills and the pictures were well out, more from 
mechanical habit than from any hope that I should get 
an. hing by them. Turning down a‘back street, I went 
into a public-house, and called for a glass of brandy and 
water. There was only one other person in the room besides 
myself—a dirty, vulgar-looking fellow, who bore upon him 
the unmistakable marks of a iieves of St. Crispin. He 
was inclined to be talkative. At first, I was too moody to 
bestow upon him any reply, beyond a surly ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ 
But he was not to be Hes and, at last, the ow cunning, 


and coarse, humorous shrewdness of his remarks, began to 


amuse me. [ called for a liquor for him, and. the conclu- 
sion was, that we got-pretty well inebriated, He inyited 
me home to dinner’ with him. I accepted his invitation, 
and away we forthwith staggered OR me along the tor- 
tuous streets and alleys, 

‘He lived in a squalid court, a hideous-looking place, 
and the home he led me into was in keeping with its sur- 
roundings. I began to wish myself out of the adventure: 
with all my love of yagabondism, this was a little beyond 
me. Crouching over a, handful of fire was a girl about 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, with fiery red hair, and a 
pale, sullen face, every bone of her thin, angular body 
showing through the ragged, scanty clothing that barely 
covered her. She rose from her seat with a scowling look 
of disdain, which changed to one of astonishment at the 
sigh of a well-dressed stranger, She fixed her eyes upon 
me with an inquiring stare. Drunk as I was, there was 
something in those eyes that strangely affected me. 

“* Her father ordered her about with oaths and threats, 
and would haye used blows, I believe, had I not been 
there. The girl regarded him much in the manner of a 
caged tigress, who would like to fasten upon her keeper, 
but dare not. I kept watching her as she moved about, 
and suddenly a strange idea struck me. Could I get this 
girl to play the clairvoyant the next night? Whatever put 
the idea into my head, I don’t know. Had I been sober, I 
should never haye thought of sucha thing. The town in 
which the entertainment was to be given was three or four 
miles off; consequently, especially when dressed. for the oc- 
casion, there was little fear of her being recognized. If the 
affair breaks down, I thought, why I must do a bolt, and 
leave the young lady to get out of the scrape as best she can, 
and give the Potteries a wide berth for the future. I at 
once put it to her father. Seizing upon the dilemma in 
which I was placed, and which I had somewhat incautions- 
ly laid bare to him, he tried to drive an extortionate bar- 
gain, While we were speaking, the girl stopped her work, 
and leaning oyer the back of a chair facing us, listened 
es pe to,my ee osition. $ 

***Do you think you can do it? I said, turning to her. 

“*T can do anything that you show me and teach me,’ 
she answered confidently. 

**T soon informed her father that the terms he proposed 
were quite out of the question. He was obstinate, and I 
rose to leaye. But the girl stayed me with a secret gesture, 
and, going up to her father, said, in a low voice, ‘ Father, 
are you mad to let him go? You know that you can get 
no work, and that we shall starve. I’d do anything to get 
out of this horrible misery, 

“* He stopped her with a curse, and a blow that she con- 
trived to avoid. The end of it was, we came to terms, and 
celebrated the bargain by another orgie. 

“The night came, and when she was clean, her hair 
dressed, and she was clothed in the black velvet dress that I 
carried about with me, she had a far more sybilline appear- 
ance than her predecessor.. It is true that the dress was a 
little large, but these defects were scarcely noticeable to 
any other eyes except my own. I had drilled her well into 
her task, at which I found her wonderfully apt; and al- 
though I anticipated a few blunders, I had every hope of a 
successful debut. . 

** Although she had never faced an audience before, and 
we had a large one that night, she was as fearless and self- 
possessed. as though she had been used to it for years. 

‘One of the principal points of the performance was to 
select a, man from the crowd, bring him on to the platform, 
put him into a mesmeric sleep, and then cause him to an- 
swer any questions that the clairvoyant might choose to 
put to him; added to which, he was made to promise to do 
certain things when he awoke, Hitherto we had used an 
accomplice for the purpose, who was planted in a certain 
understood part of the room. Whether she was confused 
by the sight of so many faces, or deceived by a resemblance, 
I do not know; but what was my dismay to see her select 
an entire stranger for the experiment! In sheer desperation, 
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I tried to cover the blunder by saying that the party select- 
ed was not a fit subject, from a certain similarity in the 
color of the hair and eyes to those of the girl, which did 
not exist, as the young man’s were brown. ‘The audience 
grew suspicious, and insisted that there should be no 
changes. 

“‘ With the perspiration starting from every pore, I waited 
for what I firmly believed would be an ignominious ex- 
posure. Conceive my astonishment, then, when, after 
being submitted to the mesmeric influence of her eyes for 
three minutes, I saw him grow rigid, his eyes fixed, and 
his whole body drawn irresistibly towards her, just as I had 
so often seen feigned by my assistants. 

“Not only that, but he answered every question put to 
him, some of a very awkward nature, with the air of a 
man irresistibly compelled against his will. She then de- 
sired that as soon as she should take the influence off him, 
he should go to the chandelier in the middle of the room, 
and burn his hat. And he did do it; and I had to buy 
him a new one; but what did I care for that? I had dis- 
covered a fortune! 

“At first, I was half-inclined to believe that she had 
planted some friend of her own to humbug me, and raise 
the terms, but I was soon convinced that such suspicions 
were groundless; and, indeed, from the first, the whole thing 
was too real to be doubted. 

‘*Hiverywhere our success was enormous—crowded houses, 
no more accomplices, all genuine, except the clairvoyance, 
in which there was still a good deal of humbug; but that 
humbug she and I could manage together without other 
assistance than that of a pianist. 

“Never was such a change seen as I wrought in less than 
a week in both father and daughter. A good suit of 
clothes gave him quite an air of respectability, and taken 
away from old associations, he became comparatively re- 
formed in his habits. In the girl, the change was still more 
remarkable. No one could possibly have recognized in the 
neatly-dressed, scrupulously clean Signora Zenobia, the 
ragged, slovenly Judith Stokes of a few days back. For 
my part, I stood in awe of those terrible eyes, and she 
grew as proud and haughty as a duchess. 

«For two years we traveled the country joel comfort- 
ably together, and during all that time Judith scarcely 
ever made a failure, for she had the tact always to select 
the individuals whom she was certain of overpowering. 
But, in the meantime, old Stokes was growing discontented 
—he Epo that he was too much kept in the back- 

ound, 

“The strangest thing of all was that he took to religious 
books, and to attending the meeting-houses. By-and-bye, 
he used to ie 2p regularly every Sunday for the whole 
day. At last, I discovered his secret. He would go a few 
miles away from the town where we were exhibiting, and do 
a little open-air preaching to the rustics. What a laugh I did 
have over the idea of drunken old Bill Stokes turning 
preacher! -He did not like this ridicule, and grew savage 
over it. Things were becoming very unsatisfactory; even the 
girl seemed getting weary of her work, and I was beginning 
to think that it would be betterto turn the whole affair up 
and start something else, than to put up with the airs of 
people whom I had picked out of the gutter, when my 
thought was anticipated sooner than Icounted upon. 

‘* We were exhibiting at Spalding, one night, to a-very 
bad house, and just as Judith was in the middle of her per- 
formance—2 vo fellow was upon the platform, answer- 
ing questions in the mesmeric sleep—two or three swells 
strolled into the front seats. They were highly amused at 
the manner in which the fellow seemed compelled to an- 
swer all kinds of absurd questions; evidently regarding the 
whoie thing, however, as a sell. Assoon as the yokel was 
dismissed, one of the party, in spite of the remonstrances 
of his companions, rose from his seat, and bounding upon 
the platform, expressed a wish to be mesmerised. He had 
evidently been drinking hard, and was half-intoxicated. 
The event caused a great commotion in the room, as he and 


his companions were known to be gentlemen of position. 
At the first glance, Judith could perceive that he was one 
of those strong-willed beings oyer whom she could exercise 
noinfluence. She declined. He insisted, and declared the 
whole thing was a swindle. The people began to hiss—not 
him, but us. , 

“*¢]T cannot mesmerise you, but I can your friend there,’ 
said Judith, pointing to the dark-eyed, weak-looking young 
man who had accompanied him. 

‘** He objected ; but his companion cried ont, ‘ But you 
shall, Jack. 
called her an impostor, and we will give her a chance.’ 

‘*He jumped down off the platform and whispered to 
‘ Jack,’ as he called him, but not in so low a tone but what 
I could catch the words, ‘Go up—don’t be a fool; she can 
no more mesmerise you than she can me. It is only a put 
off, thinking the challenge won’t be accepted.’ : 

*‘Very reluctantly, the young man mounted the plat- 
form, and took the chair indicated by Zenobia, very much 
to the delight of his friends, who clapped their hands, 
shouted ‘ Bravo ! and laughed uproariously. 

“Judith, who always had the temper of a fiend, was 
boiling with passion at the ridicule cast upon her; but her 
rage was manifested by no word or sign, only by’ her livid 
face, and by those awful eyes, that looked for all the world . 
like some brilliant metallic surface, upon which a stron 
light was shining. She cast one disdainful glance round 
the room, which had the effect of partly subduing the up- 
roar, and set herself to her task. 

“Tn two minutes he was as rigid asa corpse, and as help- 
less as a child, ‘The expression of her eyes was something 
fearful ; the whole audience, including even his compan- . 
ions, were hushed into silence ; even I shuddered as I looked 
at her. She used her power mercilessly, asking him ques- 
tions of the most sacred nature, to all of which he replied 
undisguisedly. This confidence so publicly given was grow- 
ing very serious, when the first challenger again a 
upon the platform, and placing himself between Judith 
and his friend, peremptorily forbade the affair to go an 
further. ‘The ierbant bar eyes were off him, the young fel- 
low fell down in strong convulsions. — 

“There was an awful consternation in the room. People 
rushed upon the platform to tender assistance; others ran 
for brandy; while Judith stood aloof, leaning upon the 
piano, gloating malignantly over her work. Well, as soon” 
as he recovered, they put him into a cab and sent him 
home, one of his companions accompanying. But the 
challenger, who had caused the commotion, remained be- 
hind until all the people were dispersed, and then walked 
home to our hotel with us. He not only confessed that 
no blame could be attached to the young lady for what had 
occurred, but very handsomely apologized for his rudeness 


No, hang it ! fair play for Zenobia! Wehave ~ 


f 


in doubting her power. ne 


‘‘Hecame into our private room, supped with us, and. 
paid for champagne afterwards. He was remarkably curi-— 
ousabout mesmerism, and asked us an gorse Che questions 
concerning its powers and effects. It struck me that he 
had some motive underneath these interrogations beyond 
mere idle curiosity, for he seemed to 


7 


swers and revolve them in his mind. 


‘* Well, of course, the sensation in the town was some- 


thing marvellous. For a week we turned crowds away 
from the doors nightly. Strange to say, the young man 
who had caused the sensation came every night, and per-— 
sisted in desiring to be again mesmerised, although he 
still looked shaken and pale te the effects of the first _ex- 
periment, This, however, I would not permit. Judith 


he followed her like a shadow, and tried ver hard to_ 
up,an intimacy. But she would scarcely deign to look 
upon him; she seemed always to feel a great contempt for 
those who were amenable to the mesmeric influence. To 
our other friend, her behavior was yery different. Hecame 
pretty often to the hotel, and I frequently found them ip 
private confab together. Icould not understand what a 


seemed to have acquired some strange fascination over Be 
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handsome swell like that could find to admire in bony,| ‘The very same. Is he a man with stubby black hair, 
red-haired Judith; not that I ever suspected anything|a large mouth, nose twisted on one side, and crooked legs?” 
wrong; for there was no sign of spoonying in their confer-| ‘‘'That’s the man.” 
ences. “Then it is no other than-old Snuffles that Silas has just 
‘Well, the last night came. I had left the hotel about bolted from. I recognized him in a minute—didn’t you, 
five o’clock in the afternoon to walk round the town with | Silas?” : ee 
our bill-poster, to see that all the pictures were collected] 1 was now compelled to confess that I did; but much 
that we had put in the windows; and I did not return, but|®gainst my will, as I foresaw that this discovery would ‘ 
went straight to the rooms, anddressed. When the time bring to light all that I so ardently desired to keep con- 
came to open the doors, the checkers came to me to say that|cealed. _ : ; 
Mr. Stokes, who was money-taker, had not arrived. I} Mr. Montgomery did not evince at the news the pleasure 
knocked at Judith’s dressing-room door. She was not}°r the excitement that I expected; but a quiet smile of 
there. In an instant it darted upon my mind that I was| malignant satisfaction stole over his face as he went on 
sold—that they had bolted! smoking his pipe. He merely remarked, ‘‘'Then the Rey- 
“‘T went off to the hotel. My suspicions were verified. |evend Mr. Porter will have a yisitor next Sunday that he 
They had left, bag and baggage, immediately after I had little expects.” ‘ Y 
gone out. I went to the station, and found they had book-|_ Then, he added, thoughtfully, ‘‘What a fool I must 
ed for Peterborough; but there all traces ceased, and from| have been never to have had any suspicion of this, after all 
that time to this I have never heard of them. It will be| the stories you have told me of that man and his daughter! 
warm for them if everI do, for they completely broke me| But, to speak the truth, I never paid much attcation to 
up—after saving them from starvation, too! them.” 
“Mr. Rodwell—that was the swell’s name—and his} “‘A judgment upon you for your bad manners!” cried 
friends disappeared at the same time. Then I discovered | Josiah. x 
that they were strangers in the town—had only come down}, ‘‘ Let me see,” mused the Professor, ‘Bury St. Edmund’s 
for the shooting season. The only person who could have] is about a EE fare from London--go by the Eastern 
given me any information—the landlord of the hotel where} Counties Station. I can take the early train on Sunday 
they put up—had received his caution, and pretended to| morning, and get back at night. Ishall have plenty of 
know nothing. time to do my business, and his too.” 
“But the strangest bit of the whole story is yet to come.| ‘‘ What do you mean to do?” asked Josiah. _ 
This very night, just asI was going down to the prompt}, ‘‘ Never you mind; I will tell you all about it when I get 


wing, during the third act of the play, I saw a swell talk- back.” ’ eases 
ing to Miss Gibson, in the third entrance. His face struck Oh, what a jolly revenge it will be, for all he made us 
me, in an instant, as being familiar; but the moment I| suffer, to bowl the old hypocrite out so clean!” cried Josiah, 9 


gleefully. “* You can give mine and Silas’s compli- 
ments re 

“No, no; for Heaven’s sake, do not mention my name in 
any way!” I exclaimed excitedly. 

““Why not?” asked Mr. Montgomery, tuning sharply 
round, and casting upon me one of his old scrutinizing 


heard his voice, all doubts vanished. It’s some years since 

we met, and he was not more than two or three and twenty 

at the time, but I recognized Mr. Rodwell in‘a moment. 
“We had a little private chat together, and he slipped a 

couple of sovereigns into my hands; but I couldn’t get any- 

thing ont of him about the Stokes. He pretended to know 

nothing of their disappearance that night, and never to] glances. - 0 «bad 

have seen them since, which I know to be a lie. However,| ‘‘ Becanse—because——” I could not give a reason. 

I feel a little curious to know who my gentleman himself} “* Why, what are you frightened of? He can’t hurt you 

may be, so I set young Jack Brindle, the call-boy, to-watch | now,” said Josiah, contemptuously. _ 

him, and I warrant he wouldn’t lose sight of him until he|_ “ tH to promise that you will not speak of me!” 


yas deposited, fairly and safely, at home, which was some | I pleade ; 
stapes” 2 y ¥ , He did promise. But, somehow, I put very little faith 


in his keeping his word. 

““When I was at old Brown’s, the printer’s,” said 
Josiah, <‘I hearda good many things about our reverend 
pastor, who was not in very good odor, except among hig 
own sect, in spite of his sanctimoniousness. hen he first 
came into the town, he was an open-air preacher, with no 
chapel or congregation; but he managed to ingratiate him- 
self into the good graces of a bevy of old women ; and upon 
the death of the minister of Little Bethlehem, which hap- 
pened about the same time, the elders, or deacons, or 
whatever they call themselves, of the chapel, got him 
appointed. So he set himself up as a converted cobbler ; + 
and, as converted reprobates of all kinds were the rage just 
then, he dropped into a tidy thing, more especially after 
he set up that nursery for nobody’s children. There was 
a good deal of scandal about the goings-on of himself and 
a Mrs. Humphries—one of the most devout of the ‘sisters; 
and there was some story of a young girl that I never could 
make head nor tail of. Then there was a talk about a 
young gentleman of good family, that used to be seen with 
Miss Judith. If I'd have paid attention at the time, I 
could have earn up heaps of things about the two; but, 
once out of Tabernacle House, I didn’t feel at all interested ake 
in the matter.” 

While we were yet talking, old Mr. Jennings came down 
stairs to go to his morning’s work, We had sat up the 
whole night. It was just five o’clock. 

Spite of my new anxieties, I fell asleep the moment my 
hen touched the pillow, and woke about five hours after- 


CHAPTER VII. 
THREE ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE NEWSPAPERS. 


Ir may be imagined with what breathless interest I lis- 
tened to Mr. Montgomery’s story, for it is almost needless 
to remark, that in Judith Stokes and her father, I recognized 
the Reverend Mr. Porter and his daughter. The events 
related could not have occurred very long before I was 
sent as a little child to Tabernacle House. But this early 
connection of Judith with Mr. Rodwell was somewhat puz- 
zling, for I had never seen him come to the house farther 
back than about eighteen months before I left it. Once, 
while the narration was proceeding, I debated within myself 
whether I should inform Mr. Montgomery of the ae 
of * Bill” Stokes with my late master; but for various an 
obvious reasons I decided in the negative. 

But another was not so reticent. At the mention of the 
red hair and the strange eyes of the girl, I saw Josiah’s 
face assume an expression of more lively interest, which 
apie inoredsod as the narrator proceeded to describe 

_ the peculiarities of his proteges, more especially Mr. Stokes’ 

_ love of open-air preaching. He dared not hazard a remark 
until the story was ended, as Mr. Montgomery’s wrath was 
a thing not to be disregarded in his drunken moods. But 
the instant the last words were spoken, Josiah burst out: 

“Tl forfeit my life, Professor, 1f I don’t know where to 
day my hands upon him this moment!” 

sd What! Bill Stokes and his daughter?” 
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wards with a splitting headache, the result of late hours|sharp look. ‘I know Bill Stokes so well; he wouldn’t 
and dissipation. take all this trouble without some very good reason. But, 
Martha had a good laugh at_ my miserable looks when I] as I said before, don’t frighten yourself. It is more than 
went into breakfast. ‘‘ Well, Master Silas, if anybody had] likely, before this day week, that he may be advertised for 
told me such a thing, I would not haye believed it. The] as : Abecodded: # 
idea of your sitting up all night, drinking gin-and-water!| I had some difficulty in shaking off my companion ; and 
Well, I shall believe anything after that.” did not succeed in doing so until my attempts were too 
Neither Mr. Montgomery nor Josiah appeared until] palpable even to be ignored, ¥ 
much later. They took the Telegraph betweenthem, and| ‘‘Isee you wish to get rid of me,” he said, at last, with 
discussed it over their breakfast. While the ‘“‘ Professor”|a peculiar laugh. ‘‘ Well, I suppose we all have our secrets, 
was languidly scanning the advertisement sheet, he sud-|and our secret visits, even the most demure of us, Remem- 
denly uttered an exclamation of surprise, and read some-| ber me to her.” 
thing with keen attention. He waved his hand, and left me. I believe the last was 
“‘ Just cast your eye over that,” he said, handing me the] only a stray shot—a merely commonplace jest; but m 
sheet, and pointing with his finger to a particular adver-| face must have unmistakably told so kéen an observer it h 
tisement. With the utmost dismay, I read the following:] hit the right mark. ven after he left me, his way seemed 
“‘ ABSCONDED, from Tabernacle House, near Bury St. for a time to be the same as my own, for I saw him stroll- 


F ing at some distance behind. At last yever, 
Edmund’s, a young man, nineteen years of age, about fiye}S *% 80m t last, however, much to 


apie : : : ; my relief, I lost sight of him. 
feet nine in height, slightly ; pant long, dark ne and Had I looked through the Telegraph that morning, I 
dark eyes, small atures, very pale complexion. 1en he! should have seen two other advertisements, that concerned: 
left, he was dressed in a long, clerically-cut alpaca coat, 


black waistcoat and trousers, white necktie, and low-crown, me panels wall ie ened ‘nua gee eae, 

broad-brimmed hat, Whoever will send information that onde sed B & St. E on the 31st of August last 
+ « j “ ? Geka G Try = 

ur, poeres Bes ys ag ee Ham ane ae Bane will communicate with Messrs, Fogle and Quick, solicitors, 

posed to have left for London. Should this meet his eye, no No. —, Gray’s Inn, he will hear something to his advan- 


‘ : ; eng tage.” . 
further proceedings will be taken against him if he at once pays ae ; aie d 
returns iit should he be apprehended, he will be proceeded o sie ae ONS din ake ee Ceorhol ee ake Monte 
gcaing ¢ ra chara ; 7 Maal 32 ! > i = 
against on a grave charge. The police are on his track. gomery for the first time that morning, and not pointed , 
out to me, for certain reasons of his own. 

The second was couched in these terms : 

““Should this meet the eye of the young man who depos- 
ited a suit of clothes with the owner of Rose Cottage, Slop- 
perton, he will oblige by at once sending to, or calling 
personally. upon, J. hk, Morley’s Hotel, Trafalgar Square. 


The newspaper dropped from my hand, and I thought I 
should have fainted. Martha was obliged to bathe my 
face with cold water to recover me. 

««There’s an old villain for you! But what need you 
fear—you’ve never done anything: 

She stopped suddenly, remembering for the first time 
that I had much to fear; and her countenance fell. 

This little scene was not lost to the sharp eyes of Mr. 
Montgomery. I saw him quietly noting it, but he made no 
remark. 

Josiah began to hector, and boast what he would do if he 
were in my place. 

«Yes; you would make an ass of yourself, no doubt,” 
sneered the ‘‘ Professor.” 

I was to see Clara in the afternoon; and, for the first 
time, I felt loth tomeet her. That advertisement—which 
declared that those people had no intention of relin- 
quishing their hold upon me, and were even now strainin 
every nerve to get me back into their power, together with 
the thought of the bond that bound me to him and his, 
and severed me so utterly from her—roused up a train of 
painful thoughts. 

What was I doing?—feeding a mad love for one woman, 
while another could’ claim me as her husband! How 
could it all end, but in misery? If Clara should learn to 
love me, and then discover all, what a monster she would 
think me! j : 

In the face of such impending danger, but one course was 
open to me: to see her for the last time, bid her adieu, and 
then fly from her for ever. Yes; I would do it if my heart 
broke in the effort. ‘These thoughts and resolutions passed 
through my mind, in my bedroom, as I was preparing for 
my walk. I felt excited, and nerved by intended self- 
sacrifice, and fully prepared to carry it out. : 

I called in at Martha’s, as 1 passed by, for something I 
had left there. Mr. Montgomery was preparing to go out 
asl entered, and he proposed to bear me company as far 
as our roads lay together. 4 

I could not decline his proposition without appearing un- 
civil. 

«Don’t you make yourself uneasy about that advertise- 
ment,” he said, as we walked along. ‘‘It is, half gas; es- 
pecially that part about the police. He must set some value 
upon youto make this fuss. There’s something more in 
this than you know of, or choose to tell,” he added, with a 


meaning to him, as I had told the episode, to which it re- 

ferred, only to Martha. 
Had I seen and attended to those advertisements, how 

different might haye been the catastrophe of this story! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A LOVE SCENE. 

Iwas strong in brave resolyes when I knocked at the 
door of the little house. But they were sadly shaken the 
moment it was opened by Clara herself. The sight of her 
sweet face, smiling upon me, cowed my bravery. ‘‘ Have 
I come here to look upon her for the last time—to bid adieu 
to that smile for ever?” Iasked myself; and my heart 
sank, but it gave no response. 

** We are all alone,” she said, as we went into the parlor. 
‘Mary (the servant) is out; and so is Mrs. Wilson, won- 
derful to say.” ‘ : 

What an exceptional opportunity for what I had to say ! 
But Icould not begin yet ; Imust collect my thoughts— 
look at my words, before I spoke them. 


down upon a footstool at her feet, and gazed furtively up 
at her face. Never, methought, had she looked so lovely. 
as she did that morning, in the soft, hazy, autumn sun- 
light. And Iwas perhaps looking upon us for the last 
time ! 

Half-an hour passed away, and we had not exchanged 
half-a-dozen words ; but that was not at all uncommon, for 
T loved better to gaze and dream than to talk; and when 
at her work, she spoke but little. She dropped one of her 
brushes ; and as1 gave it to her, I held her hand for a 
moment fast*locked in mine. As I have said before, our 
intercourse was free and unrestrained ‘as that of a brother 
and sister, and the action excited no surprise in her. . 

But when she looked down at me smilingly, and saw me 
in tears, a look of concern came across her countenance. 


that you might never see me again after this day ?’ 


This last, if observed by Mr. Montgomery, conveyed no - 


4 
a\4 
i 


She was working hard at her painting, as usual. Isat - 


** Would it make you very unhappy if I were to tell you. 
I 
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spoke in a low, choked voice, and the gathered tears burst 


forth from my eyelids, and fell upon her hand. 


She did not appear to comprehend my words, as she 
asked, in a tone of troubled wonder, “‘What do you 


mean?” 
I repeated my question, in a yet more trembling tone. 


I felt her hand more passive in mine, and her eyes 


drooped, and the carnation tinge deepened in her cheeks, 


as she answered, softly, ‘It would make me very unhappy 


to think so.” 

Oh, how my heart bounded into my throat at those 
words, and was quickly hurled back, quivering and trem- 
bling, by the thought of another! She loved me—she was 
mine—she whom [ worshipped, adored; and I dared not 
take her! Oh, agony beyond endurance! My beautiful— 
my beloved! And I must renounce her! A delirium of 
passion seized upon my brain. I would probe her heart to 
its inmost recesses. I would gauge her love for me. I 
would know all I was about to lose, and then—— 

** Listen to me,” I cried, kneeling at her feet, and clasp- 
ing both her hands in mine. ‘* From the time of our 
meeting, five years ago, [ have loved you; from the time of 
our meeting a few weeks back, I have adored you with more 
than human loye! Oh, tell me, do you love me, answer me 
but one word, my darling, my love!” I cried again. 

She raised her eyes for a moment to mine, and then 

‘dropped them, with her cheek as crimson as my own. 

“Ido love you, dearest—very much,” she answered, in 
her low, soft voice. 

I took her in my arms, and kissed her fervently; and her 
sweet, blushing face nestled upon my bosom, like a bird 
seeking for shelter. 

Where were my resolutions now—my heroic self-sacrifice, 
my stoicism? Wicd pune sdisappesrel like snow before 
a fire, in the fervid ecstasy of that moment. I had come 
to pronounce an eternal farewell; I stayed to pronounce an 
inward oath that I would sweep away every obstacle, and 
win her yet for my own undisputed prize in the face of the 
whole world. 

After a time, we sat together near the window—I with 
my arm around her waist, and her hand clasped in mine. 
And thus we sat, silent—she in one of her dreamy reyeries, 
I filled with gloomy forebodings. For, now that the first 
ecstasy was passed—now I know that her love was mine— 
the unnatural excitement of my brain subsided, the ten- 
sion of my nerves relaxed, and the miserable rashness of 
what I had done was revealed to me in the gloomiest col- 
nates T had sealed her misery, and increased my own ten- 
old. 

‘Do you not think,” she said, suddenly, ‘‘that we are 
very strange people, you and I? I mean that we are very 
unlike other people?” 

**T have often thought so,” I said. 

_ “Do you not fancy the rest of the world would think us 
very silly people?” : 
~ “Ts it silly to love one another?” I asked. 

** Oh, no; I do not mean that. But do not people usu- 
ally know all about one another before they fall in love? 
Now, you do not even know my name.” 

_ £* But do I not know yen yourself? Could there be aught 
in a name to make me love you more?” * 

* “Oh, no; but then it is so odd, so unlike anything I have 
heard of or read about.” 

** But you know nothing of me, so we are well paired. I 
know but little myself, but that you shall know.” 

‘Not now, please, dear. Some day, when I am very 
brave, I will tell you all about myself.” 

Then, after another pause, she said, suddenly: 

“* But what will Mrs, Wilson say to all this?” 

Another cause for uneasiness which had quite slipped my 
memory. I had everything to dread from her prying cur- 
iosity, to which I felt assured she would give rein as soon as 
she knew my position towards her charge. ' 


»_ “Suppose you do not tell her for a little time?” I said, 
hesitatingly. 
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** Oh, but that would not be right; and I am:sure it would 
vex her very much if she knew that I concealed anything 
from her.” 

** But you do conceal all your past life from her.” 

“Only because Ihave not the courage to speak of it. 
But I have never hidden anything from her since I came in- 
to the house.” 

With a little coaxing, however, [ obtained a week’s re- 
spite, 

Immediately afterwards, Mrs. Wilson returned, looking 
very cross. : 

‘JT never did know, such a gossiping creature as that ser- 
vant next door—always talking to men, too. I don’t know, 
Iam sure, what her mistress is about to keep her, brazen 
hussy.” (The servant next door was the old lady’s peculiar 
abomination. ) 

**There she is, talking now to some strange, queer-look- 
ing man; and I am sure she is talking about us, for I saw 
him point to this house, and then he said something, and 
she laughed; she had better not laugh at my house; I won’t 
put up with her impudence.” 

A strange man pointing to the house! What was there 
in such a common-place circumstance to trouble me? But 
it did. I went to the window, but he was not visible from 
there. I went to the door; both he and the servant had 
bojee acl I came in again, and asked what the man 
was like. 

**Oh, I don’t know. I never notice such people. A 
foreign-looking fellow, with long hair,” she answered, 
huffily. ° 

Pareigs Tobkin , and long hair! Such a deseription 
would apply to Mr. Montgomery. Could he have followed 
me? Andif he had, why should that discomfort me? He 
could not possibly have any motive beyond idle curiosity. 
Nevertheless, I could not reason myself out of a certain un- 
easiness respecting this strange man. 

Mrs. Wilson did not recover the serenity of her temper 
until after tea; perhaps a somewhat favorable circumstance 
for us, as it prevented her observing anything unusual 
in our manner towards each other, which her sharp eyes 
might have detected. 

n the course of conversation, I mentioned that I had 
visited a theater on the ier night. They did not 
know of my connection with the stage. 

-T have never been to a theater but twice in my life, 
and then only when I was a little child, to see panto- 
mimes,” said Clara. ‘‘I thought it, then, the most glo- 
rious place I had ever seen; I wonder what I should think of 
it now? Oh, Ishould so much like togo; should you not, 
Mrs. Wilson?” 

“‘T used to go a great deal in my poor, dear husband’s 
time,” replied the old lady. ‘‘He was a regular theater- 
goer. Never was a new piece brought out, or a new per- 
former appeared, but he was there. But theaters are not 
what they used to be, my dear. I can remember Macready, 
and Charles Kemble, and Elliston, and Liston. Those 
were the actors, Mr. Carston. We shall never see anything 
like them again.” 

But Clara had taken it into her head that she would go 
to the theater; and, once bent upon anything, she would 
have her own way. So it was arranged that we should go 
on Monday night—it was then Friday. 

“‘ But what theater are we going to?” asked Mrs, Wilson. 
“I say, Drury Lane; that is the house for me.” 

So it was arranged that we should go to Drury Lane The- 
ater on Monday night. Clara was quite delighted at the 
thought, and talked about nothing else, and Mrs. Wilson 
entertained us with her theatrical experiences; and so the 
evening glided pleasantly along until it was time for me to 

0. 

Clara came to the door with me, and we stood for a few 
minutes upon the step, looking up at the clear, frosty sky, 
littering with stars. Neither spoke; and I know not how 
ong we might have stood there, had we not heard Mrs. 
Wilson’s voice from the breakfast parlor below, warning 
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Clara that she would take cold standing so long in the night 
air. 

Then I took her in my arms, kissed her, and wished her 
good-night. I lingered for a few moments after she had 
closed the door, as though loth to quit the spot. I gazed 
at the house, and thought of the many happy days T had 
spent in it—of the one that was just past—the happiest— 
and yet the most miserable of all. 

Was there no presentiment mingled with this melancholy 
that the end of all this had come? 

Darker and darker, closer and closer, gather the shadows 
round me. I must linger no longer upon the road. Events 
are hastening thick.and fast; and I have much to tell ere I 
* shall leave them behind, and reach the end. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A WOMAN WITH LIGHT GRAY EYES, COLD AS STONE, AND 
A NOSE LIKE A PARROT’S BEAK, 

[Notr.—The following is the first of certain chapters to be occasion- 
ally introduced, in which, for a time, I shall suspend my personal nar- 
rative, to relate events which, although not coming within my observa- 
tion, materially affected my destiny. The greater portion of the inci- 
dents thus to be placed before the reader were related to me_ thereafter 
by the principal actors in them, while the others are simply deduced 
from other facts. I interpolate these chapters to ayoid tedious explana- 
tion hereafter.) 


On the Saturday morning following the day with which 
I closed the last chapter, as the church clock “was striking 
twelve, Mr. Montgomery, brushed up and cleaned up with 
unusual care, might have been seen ascending the dingy 
staircase that led to the offices of Messrs. Fogle and Quick, 
Gray’s Inn. 

Presenting himself in the clerk’s office, he inquired if 
either of the principals were disengaged. His name was 
taken in, and immediately afterwards the messenger came 
back to announce that Messrs. Fogle and Quick would see 
him. He was ushered into an inner room, where he found 
himself in the presence of two dry, taciturn-looking gentle- 
men of some fifty to sixty years of age. ‘The dull, foggy 
light of that dim region was still further deadened in its 
transit through the begrimed windows, darkened by the 
dirt of scores of years; nevertheless, Mr. Montgomery placed 
himself in such a position that noray of it should fall 
upon his face. His voice, too, would have sounded strange, 
feigned, in the ears of those familiar with its usual tones. 

fr. Fogle demanded his business in the tone of a man 
with whom time is money, while Mr. Quick continued his 
examination of a box of deeds, after casting one rapid 
glance at the visitor. 

Mr. Montgomery’s answer was to produce a copy of the 
previous day’s Telegraph from his pocket, and point to an 
adyertisement which has been already copied into these 
pages. He was polite in his manner, although very spar- 
ing of his speech. 

*« But you are not Silas Carston,” said Mr. Fogle, sharply. 

“‘T am not, but Iam his representative,” mumbled Mr. 
Montgomery, with a bow: ‘ 

‘*Have you his written authority to eet him?” 

There was the slightest shadow of hesitation in Mr. 
Montgomery’s manner as he produced from his pocket- 
book a paper purporting to be written by Silas Carston, 
giving him, the bearer, full power to act as his, the said 
Silas Carston’s, representative in respect to any communi- 
cation that Messrs. Fogle and Quick may have to make. 

The lawyer minutely scrutinized the document, and then 
the bearer. Neither. seemed to inspire him with profound 
confidence. 

“« How do we know that Silas Carston has written this?” 
he asked suspiciously. 

Mr. Montgomery Towed) smiled, shrugged his shoulders, 
and murmured ——s about the honor of a gentleman, 

“We do not take gentlemen’s honors as evidence,” dry- 
ly replied Mr. Fogle. ‘‘ But why does not Silas Carston 
come here himself?’ Where is henow?”) 9° ay | 

“He cannot ‘come himself. Your second question, I 


‘woman, in a gay crowd, amidst the glaring stucco!and white 


profoundly regret tosay, I cannot answer. I have promised 
my friend Carston not to do so.” : 

Mr. Fogle passed the paper to Mr. Quick, who also mi- 
nutely examined it, shook his head, and turned again to his 
document-box without uttering a word. 

‘“We are not satisfied with your authority, and decline 
giving you any information. Mr, Carston must come him- 
self,” said Mr. Fogle, curtly. 

«Then I presume you will return me that paper?” 

“Certainly not; we shall retai it, and hand it over to 
Mr. Carston when we see him.” 

The professor was posed; but he was too practiced a dis- 
sembler to betray it by any outward sign, for the lawyer’s 
eye was upon him. 

There was a Whispered conference for a moment between 
the two partners. ‘Then Mr. Fogle said,,‘‘ Stay! We will 
give you our client’s address, under whose instructions we 
are acting. She can use her own discretion as to whether 
she pleases to transact business with you. We thus relieve 
ourselves of all responsibility either way.” 

While he spoke, he was writing on a slip of paper, which 
he folded, and handed to the visitor. 

‘¢Shall I not require the document I gave you as an in- 
troduction to the party?” insinuated the gentleman. 

** Not at all, The paper you have in your hand will be 
sufficient introduction. Good-morning!’ ‘ 

In another minute, Mr. Montgomery was descending 
the dingy staircase. 

** Just the same as of old,” he muttered; ‘hard as nails 
—not to be moyed. Deuced awkward their sticking to 
that bit of paper—not that it is ever likely to be found out. 
They did not half believe in it. But, cunning as they are, 
they are done—they did not suspect me. How familiar 
this old ramshackle place looks to me, although ’tis many 
a year since I saw it last. Its mouldy walls suggest no very 
agreeable retrospect.” 

While he was thus muttering his thoughts, he left the 
building, and passed out of the court into the open thor- 
oughfare. Then he opened the paper that the lawyer had 

iven him, and read the address. ‘The words were, ‘*Ma-— 
dame Berne, Ivy Cottage, Ivy Road, Highbury.” 

Had that paper informed him that he was to die within 
the hour, its perusal could not have cast upon his face a 
more marked expression of dismay. Foramoment he stood 
rooted to the spot; and when jostled by a rough passer-by, 
went back into the court to stare at the writing, and recoy- 
er from the shock. ; : 

“‘Great Heavens!” he ejaculated. ‘Is it possible? What 
can this mean? Who is this Silas Carston, then? Can this 
woman be—she must. The name is uncommon; and the 
same lawyers, too. But why has she left The Willows? I 
must fathom this mystery.” 

He stood musing silently for some moments, and gradual- 
ly an expression of dark determination settled wpon his face. 

“Tl do it!” he muttered again. ‘Tl face her once 
more, although I would as soon face a tigerin her den!” _ 

He buttoned his coat across his breast with a jerk, drew on 
his gloves, and walked rapidly in the direction of Holborn, 
with the air of a man thoroughly resolved. He was, how- 
ever, very nervous. He stepped into a public-house, and 
drank a glass of brandy. Then he hailed a Highbury om- | 
nibus, mounted to a box-seat, and, lighting his pipe, 
smoked and meditated until he arrived at the ‘* Cock 
Tavern.” There he strengthened his nerves with another 
glass of brandy, and inquired for Ivy Road. It was about 
twenty minutes’ walk from there, in the direction of High- 
gate. , ; 

Ivy i was a small, gloomy-looking house, covered 
with the dark leaves of the plant from which it took its 
name: a shrivelled holly-tree, and.a large, untrimmed lime, 
threw a yet deeper shadow upon the building, It was a 
remnant of bygone days, when Highbury was a coun 
place; and it looked like a meanly-dressed, old-fashion\ 


paint of the new villas that were dotted on each side of it, 
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Mr. Montgomery pulled up short, as he saw ‘Ivy Cot- 
tage” inscribed upon the gate-post of this shabby-looking 
dwelling. He drew out his handkerchief, took off his hat, 
and wiped his face, fidgeted with his coat, and finally 
glanced about for a public-house, whereat to procure 
another strengthener. Strange tosay, there was not one 
in sight. Even a glass of water would haye been a boon to 
him at that moment, for his mouth was parched with ex- 
citement. 

At last he made the plunge, opened the garden-gate, 
walked up the path, and rang the house-bell. 

His summons was answered by a solemn-looking servant. 
Madame Berne was at home; but she could not see stran- 
gers. Would he send in his business? 

He desired her to say that he came from Messrs. Fogle 
and Quick, of Gray’s Inn, and that his business related to 
a certain advertisement which had appeared in the morn- 
ing newspapers. ‘Phe woman shut the door in his face, 
and left him standing upon the steps while she delivered 
his message. : : : 

Any person who had stood beside him might have heard 
the thumping of his heart against his side. Again he took 
out his handkerchief, and wiped away the perspiration that 
stood in large beads upon his face; yet the morning was raw 
and cold. 

After the lapse of about a minute, the door re-opened, 
and he was marshalled by the solemn servant into the front 
parlor, there to await Madam Berne’s appearance. It was 
a gloomy room, the walls were covered witha dingy dark 
paper, the furniture was old-fashioned in form, and mostly 


of oak. The trees in front threw in a black shadow, and 


obscured the daylight. Mr. Montgomery seated himself 
with his back to the window, and in that position his fea- 
tures were indistinct to any person coming into the room. 

Five minutes passed and-then the handle of the door was 
turned, and there appeared upon_ the threshold an elderly 
woman, tall, big-boned; thin, white lips; a nose like a par- 
rot’s beak; light gray eyes as cold as stone. She wore a 
front of dark brown hair, dressed in small flat curls, 
and bound round the forehead by a band of narrow black 
velvet. She was dressed in a blacksilk, and wore a kerchief 
of white muslin crossed upon her bosom. t 

Mr. Montgomery rose and bowed, still carefully keeping 
his face from the light. ; 

** You have brought intelligence of the boy, Silas Cars- 
ton?” she said ina hard, cold voice, and standing only 
just within the doorway. | : 

He tried to speak, but his mouth was too parched, and 
his voice failed him, so he politely moved a chair a little 

towards her; but she still remained standing on the same 
spot, not recognizing his civility. . 

** My time is precious,” she said, yet more coldly, ‘* Will 
you please to state your business?” : 

«Btony as ever!” he said, within himself; ‘‘ impervious 
to politeness or blandishments. ‘The fight must come; the 

sooner the better!” ; ‘ 

‘*T am Silas Carston’s representative,” he said, in‘a voice 
that would shake in spite of him. ‘I called upon Messrs. 
Fogle and Quick in the matter of this advertisement;” pro- 
ducing the newspaper—*‘ they referred me to you, madame. 
I now wait your communication.” 

At the first sound of his voice, the iron features relaxed 
into an expression of doubt, gradually apg 2 into one 
of astonishment, as she fixed her eyes upon the speaker, 

‘Edward Morant,” she said. ‘“‘ What have you to do 
with Silas Carston, and how dare you set foot within my 
house?” : 

Hardly as she tried to speak in a tone of calm sternness, 


there was an anxious troubled ring in her voice, and an 


anxious look in her face, as she waited his answer. 
“You recognize, me, then?” 


‘* As if I could ever fail to recognize you!” she answered, 


bitterly. 


‘‘We have both had ample occasions to imprint each 


other’s portraits upon our memories.” 
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Now that the ice was broken, all his nervousness yan- 
ished. Fearless and bitter as herself, he confronted her. 
For a moment, they stood eyeing each other like two 
wrestlers about to engage in a deadly struggle. In her 
face was a look of intense loathing; in his, a look of tigerish 
hatred. 

** Why have you come here?” she sternly asked. 

*“T have told you, to inquire, on behalf of Silas Carston, 
the meaning of this advertisement.” 

‘What is Silas Carston to you, that you should come 
here upon such an errand? I refuse to make any commu- 
nication to you. Let him come, himself, if he wishes to 
know anything. This is my house, and I will not endure 
your presence in it.” 

“Suppose [insist upon remaining until you answer my 
questions?” 

**T shall have you expelled by a constable, and sworn 
over to keep the peace towards me.” 

“It would be hardly creditable to my father, outcast as 
I am, to have his name branded in a police-court, even to 
secure your safety.” 

He spoke in a voice of cold irony; but the blood was 
singing in his ears, and seething in his veins with passion. 

** What have the dead to do with the petty vanities of 
earthly name and fame?” she asked, sternly. 

‘The dead!” he whispered; the hot blood changed to a 
stream of ice, and rushed back upon his heart, and he 
stared at her, pale and aghast. 

“The dead!” she reiterated, in the same tone. She 
looked steadily in his face, as though doubting the truth 
of his astonishment. It was too terribly real to be doubted 
even by her. But it could not excite one touch of pity in 
her stony heart; for she added, in a voice of bitter irony, 
‘* A terrible commentary upon your life, Edward Morant. 
Your father has been dead three months, and you do not 
know it.” 

But the irony aroused no passion in him now; he was too 
utterly prostrated by the blow to heed her insults. He had 
sunk into a chair, and was staring into vacancy, repeating 
the word ‘‘ Dead!” over and over again. Suddenly he 
asked, in a low, anxious tone, “‘ Did he ask for me? Did 
he wish to see me before he died?” 

“He had broken with all earthly ties months before he 
died; his thoughts and words were given to heaven alone.” 

Eagerly the man waited for the cruel answer; and when 
it came, he covered his face with his hands, and sobbed 
until the tears dropped between his fingers unto the 

round, 

Still cold and pitiless as an iron statue, the woman looked 
down upon him without a shadow of sympathy in her rigid 
face. After a minute’s pause, she said, “It is useless to 
prolong this scene. You can now see that all ties are broken 
between us. I trust I shall never look upon your face 
again. As for Silas Carston, if he wishes to know any- 
thing, I repeat, he must come to me himself.” 

** And whois this base-born scamp, in whom you seem to 
take such an interest?” he cried, looking up fiercely. 

‘‘ He is no base-born scamp, although hia tale was a sin. 
[take no interest in him. I simply desire to do a duty 
which I have pledged myself to perform.” 

Spite of the calm, unmoved tone of her words, an unusual 
pies mounted to her face, as she rebutted the opprobrious 
epithet. 

PeWhy, then, was he sent to such a place as Tabernacle 
House?” he demanded, with his old sneer ; for the devil, 
subdued fora moment by the awful shock of his father’s 
death, was again rising strong within him. ‘‘ Kept in ig- 
norance of his parents—put to menial work ? Pshaw! You 
can lie, with ah yout cant, when it is to hide a shame that 
touches you!” ; 

‘But one shame has ever touched me or mine—a black, 
indelible shame—and that shame is yourself, That boy’s 
birth is as pure as yours! ” : 

She spoke almost fiercely, and her mouth quivered. 

This show of emotion was not lost upon her visitor. At 
/ 
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last he found a weak point in that iron armor, through| announce that a gentleman wished to see him. be 
which he could thrust a weapon to gall and wound her. that this visit related, perhaps, to the advertisement he h 


‘Do you know in what keeping you consigned this 
whelp of shame—I repeat it, of shame? And I tell you 
again, you lie when you deny it!” 

Again she winced at the word ‘‘shame,” and an awful 
light blazed up in her eyes, though her face, save im an oc- 
casional quiver of the nostrils, was calm and strong as ever. 
There was something more terrible in that deadly rage than 
in the devilish, fierce malignancy of her opponent. 

‘This man—this Reverend Mr. Porter—as he calls him- 
self,” he went on—‘‘I remember as-a vile, drunken vaga- 
bond—a companion of mine. You will say he is a convert- 
ed sinner. I tell you this man is the vilest of hypocrites; a 
trader upon cant, whom to-morrow I will expose in the 
midst of his congregation, and drive out of the town. His 
daughter was once for two years clairvoyant in a traveling 
mesmerism show, and at the end of that time, when scarcely 
fifteen, ran off with a gentleman; while to her father’s 
name still cling stories of the vilest immorality. What do 
you think now of the guardian of your precious charge?” 

“Leave this house, and never darken) it with your ac- 
cursed presence again.” 

The weapons had pierced deep, and her voice was faint 
and husky. 

*‘ Although you may never see me again, you shall feel 
me,” he went on, With momentary increasing passion. 
*‘Listen, woman, to the last words you may ever hear me 
speak! I have never injured, nor sought to injure you. 
From the moment you first saw me, you hated me because I 
would not cant and whine; and because I passed a few boy- 
ish jests upon Calvin and his doctrines, you vowed my de- 
struction; you turned my father’s heart against me, and 
for a few youthful excesses that time would haye cured, you 
had me expelled from my home, turned adrift upon the 
world, to beg, steal, or murder. That act fell back upon 
yourself in a terrible retribution; but while its conse- 
quences pres off your steel heart, and left no lasting 
wound, they handed me over body and soul to Satan him- 
self! When, homeless and starving, I have written to my 
father for money to buy bread, the letters were returned un- 
opened—not by his hands but by yours; and even on his 
death-bed you embittered his heart with enmity against 
his only child! For the sake of one dear memory, I have 
borne all this. But there isa limit to all human endur- 
ance, and the limit is passed with me. .It seems you have 
one being still in whom you take some interest—that you 
have one vulnerable point, and through that I'll strike 
you! There is no revenge, however fiendish, that I will 
pause at. I will never cross ap threshold again, but my 
shadow shall be upon you to the last hour of my life!” 

As he spoke, he drew close to her, foaming with passion, 
and wildly gesticulating, as though he would strike her. 
But not one step did she moye, but looked him full and 
fearlessly in the face, though her own grew a shade paler. 
The solemn servant, attracted by the noise, stood terror- 
stricken in the doorway. As he spoke the last words, he 

ushed her aside, and rushed out of the house, with Ma- 
Mint Berne’s voice rin ing in his ears. 

«* Beware what you do, le 
own head!” 

Left alone, her nerve gave way, and she sank back 
trembling, and almost fainting, upon the sofa. 

An hour afterwards she was on her “ae Den Inn. 
When she arrived, the office was closed. arly on Monday 
morning she sought it again. But the time lost was, un- 
fortunately, fatal. 


st the vengeance fall upon your 


CHAPTER X. 
THE REY. MR. PORTER IS WAITED UPON BY AN OLD BUT 
NOT A VALUED FRIEND. 


On Sunday, the Rev. Mr. Porter had just sat down to 
his early dinner, when a sour, puritanical-looking servant 


inserted, and supposing for a moment that it might be Silas 
himself frightened into returning, he eagerly bade the wo- 
man ask the gentleman’s name. 

“Tl save you the trouble, Sarah Jane!” cried a voice. 
“Tl take it in myself.” 

And the next moment Mr. Montgomery presented him- 
self in the parlor. 

There was something about the self-assured air and inso- 
lent tone of the intruder that inspired Mr. Porter with 
anything but satisfaction. 

** You can leave the room, my dear,” said the professor, 
turning to the servant; ‘‘ what I have to say to your mas- 
ter is very confidential and strictly private.” 

‘‘Pardon me, sir,” said Mr. Porter, assuming his deyo- 


tional whine; “I never transact any unusual business on’ 


the Sabbath Day, but——” 

“‘ Don’t come this humbug with me, Bill Stokes!” inter- 
rupted Montgomery, contemptuously, as soon as the ser- 
vant had left the room. 

At that name the Reverend Obadiah and Judith started. 

“Do you mean to say that aoe don’t remember me?” 

**T do,” said Judith, quietly. 

‘*Ah! I thought the wonderful eyes of Mdlle. Zenobia 
would find me out,’” Montgomery returned. 

A look of recognition began to dawn in Mr. Porter’s face. 

“*Ts it the Professor?” he said. : 

‘* Yes; it’s the Professor,” answered Montgomery. He 
had thrown himself back in a chair, and, with his hands in 
his trousers’ pockets, and his legs stretched out, was enjoy- 
ing, with an air of insolent satisfaction, the dismay depict- 
ed upon his quondam associate’s face. But Judith sat calm 
and removed watching the enemy as keenly as though he 
had been a wild beast, whose spring she momentarily ex- 
pected, but of whom she was not the least afraid. 

“*T am very glad to see you, Professor,” said her father, 
trying to assume an air of easy hospitality. oa 

**Don’t tell lies! You cannot be glad to see a man who 
knows as much about you as I do, and whom you treated so 
infamously.” 

‘But that was in my unregenerate days, when——’ 

“Now look here, Bill Stokes,” cried Montgomery, 
savagely; ‘‘if you give me any more of your cant, I'll walk 
out of the house, and make it so hot for you in the town that 
you will never dare to show your ugly form in Little Beth- 
finen another Sunday.” 

‘‘Well, Professor, is there anything I can do for you? 
asked Mr. Porter, in his most fawning accents. 

‘You did enough for me years ago, after had sayed you 
from starvation. Do you know that two days back, when I 
first determined to pay you a visit, I swore that I would not 
leave the town until I had exposed you in the middle of 
your congregation?” : , 

‘But you have changed your mind since then,” said 
Judith, calmly, speaking for the first time. 


> 


> 


‘How do you know that?” asked Montgomery, sharply... — 


‘Tf you had still intended to do that, you would not have 
troubled yourself to take a walk of two miles first.” 

“‘T am sure the Professor would not think it a trouble to 
walk two miles to see old friends who are so glad to see 
him,” snuffled her father. 

‘*Cease that humbug!” cried Monts **But you 
certainly have jolly snug quarters here; and as you are so 
very pressing,” he added, with a malicious grin, ‘I think 
a month or two down here, te a man who has been smoke- 


dried in London, would be a wonderful health improver.” - 


Mr. Porter turned pale at. this proposition. 

‘* Will you take some dinner with us, Professor? Come, 
father, it is getting cold.” Judith spoke in the same calm, 
unmoved tone. as before. : ‘ 

Montgomery did take some dinner, and washed it down 


with copious libations afterwards, keeping upa running fire 
TSnconodrted Mig host, 


of sarcasm all the time, which greatly disconcerted 


who had succeeded Martha came into the dining-room to| but affected Judith not at all; for she felt convinced that 


he had taken a ticket for the same 
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he had some subject of mutual interest in view, or he would 
not be there. 

*“ Now,” said Montgomery, after he had drank himself 
into a more genial mood, ‘suppose we proceed to business; 
for I guess. that you begin to think I am not here altogether 
for pleasure, much as T love you. But, ah! I forgot; you 
are too pious to transact business on a Sunday!” 

«There are exceptions to all rules, you know,” grinned 
his host. 

**That is to say, you don’t object to business when any- 
thing’s to .be got by it—on that day.” 

“¢ Shall I leave the room?” said Judith. 

“On the contrary, my dear, I wish you to remain as a 
check upon your father’s palaver. This is your advertise- 
ment, isn’t it?” he went on, with a sudden change of tone, 


-and producing a newspaper from his pocket. 


A look of eager interest came into Judith’s face, and her 
father began to brighten up as he answered: 

feces. 

*¢ Very well, then; I know where to put my hand upon 
the lad at this yery moment.” 

*< You do?” cried the listeners, both together. 

*Tdo. But before we go any further I have two condi- 
tions to. make. . In the first’ place, you must make a clean 
breast to me of everything you know concerning this 
youth. You must tell me your motives for hunting him 
down. And, lastly, if there is anything to be got, which I 
am certain there is by the trouble you are taking, I must 
have my share.” 

There was a pause. 
irresolute glances. 

‘Oh, very well; just as you please,” said Montgomery, 
rising. ‘‘I wish you good-morning. I shall drop into 
Little Bethlehem to-night.” 

Stay, stay, Professor; don’t be in such a hurry,” said 
Mr. Porter, hastily. ‘‘One must think a moment. Now, 
if I accede to your terms, you agree to put Silas Carston 


Father and daughter exchanged 


into my hands?” 


“*T agree to tell you, and even show you, where he is, and 
give you all the help in my power.’ But, mind, no lies; I 
know sufficient to bowl] you out if you attempt anything 
of that sort.” 

Protesting that he would speak simply the bare truth, 
Mr. Porter proceeded to relate the same story that he had 
told Silas, suppressing, however, the mention of the locket. 
He knew that if he could once come face to face with 
Silas’ friends, that locket would be an all-powerful lever to 
raise the price of his silence. For the present, he would 
keep it as.a bonne bouche. To the narrative, however, 
with which the reader is already acquainted, he added 
other particulars—telling how, when he had gone to Lon- 
don upon certain business of his own, he had seen the 
woman who had committed the child to his care coming dut 
of the office of Messrs. Fogle and Quick ; how he had fol- 
lowed her to the Great Northern Terminus, and heard her 
ask for a ticket for a certain station in Hertfordshire ; how 

place, and got out upon 
the same platform. 

*« And her destination was a mansion called ‘The Wil- 
lows ?”” put in Mr. Montgomery, ‘‘ You see, I know alit- 
tle,” he added, in answer to the narrator’s astonished look ; 
**s0 be cautious.” » 

Her destination was ‘‘The Willows.” He had loitered 
about the neighborhood, in the hope of gleaning some in- 
telligence ; but all he could learn was that the woman’s 
name was Madame Berne; that she was housekeeper and 
confidential friend to Mr. George Morant, the gentleman 
who resided at ‘‘The Willows ;” and that these two, with 
the servant, constituted the entire household. 

“Nevertheless, I had learned quite enough to tell me 


. that Master Silas was a family secret that might turn out 


uncommon profitable one day,” he concluded, 

“But how did a contrive to track this woman without 
being recognized ? Your face, once seen, is not easily for- 
gotten.” 
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** Well, you see, I was very cautious, and kept ata good 
distance behind her—except when I had to press close at 
the ticket-office, to overhear what place she asked for. 
Then I put: my handkerchief wp to my face, as though [ 
had the toothache. And she never once looked right. or 
left as she walked, but stalked straight along, with:her eyes 
right before her. Well, that confounded Silas had not 
bolted more than a month, when I got a letter from Fogle 
and Quick, to say that he was come into an annuity, and I 
was to send him/up to their office at once.” 

‘* But had you not informed them of his disappearance ?” 
inquired Montgomery, 

“*Certainly not. Iwas doing all I could to track him; 
I was determined to get him back, by fair means or foul; 
but if these people discovered that) he had got: out of my 
hands, it might suit their purpose to keep him ont of 
them.” 

‘** But I cannot perceive what. hold youyhave: upon: this 
youth. What is the serious charge ,you threaten to, bring 
against him?” 

** Well, he carried away a:suit of clothes with him, for 
one thing,” said Mr. Porter, hesitatingly. 

“‘ How the deuce can you prosecute a man for takin 
away his own clothes, when you are paid a yearly stipend 
for his maintenance? That is not what you meant—what 
is??? 
Mr. Porter paused for a moment, then, leaning forward, 
with his arms upon ‘the table, he said in alow tone, ‘‘ Zhe 
other thing is for deserting his wife!” 

“* Deserting his wife!”. echoed Montgomery, in a loud 
tone of astonishment. ‘‘ Do you mean to say he js mar- 
ried?” 

His companion nodded. 

“To whom?” 

**'To Judith, there.” ( 

Montgomery was struck. speechless with astonishment, 
and, for a moment, could only stare with the most bewilder- 
ed of expressions, which quickly merged into one of intense 
satisfaction. 

** More food for revenge upon that woman,” was his first 
thought. 

** Well, you have astonished me this time!” he cried, 
*¢ But I should have thought Silas Carston was the last man 
in the world that Judith would haye selected for her lord 
and master. Rather a hazardous spec to risk that much on 
the fellow’s probable marketable value—@f there was no other 
motive,” he added, suddenly, looking straight at Judith, 
who had been an attentive listener to the whole dialogue. 

The thrust went home, and the color mounted hotly to 
her face, but she did not speak. 

Montgomery observed her emotion, but said, carelessly, 
“¢ Well, well; that is nothing to do with me. How long is 
it since the happy event took place?” 

«“Ten weeks,” answered her father. 

‘* A great deal longer than that!” said Judith, irritably. 
Montgomery smiled to himself, but changed the subject. 

‘**T wouldn’t, for the world, make mischief between man 
and wife,” he said sneeringly; ‘‘ but I can ‘tell you that he 
is making up to a girl nm London, I saw him at the 
window of her house a few days back, with his arm round 
her waist, and a remarkably pretty girlshe was. He seems 
to have a weakness for golden hair,” he added, glancing 
sarcastically at Judith’s red tresses. ‘‘This girl has. the 
most—— By Jove, that reminds me——. No, such a co- 
incidence could never occur out of a novel.” 

“Oh, the depravity of the human heart!” snuffled the 
Rey. Obadiah Porter, forgetting himself for an instant, bat 
the color had again flushed upinto Judith’s face, and there 
was a dangerous look in her eyes. 

“‘T met your old friend Rodwell, the other night,” said 
Montgomery, suddenly looking up. ‘‘ We were talking 

> ‘ fy 


about. you. : 
Judith became excited. It. was.a chance shot, but Mont- 
gomery perceived it had told... © | TONtt acid 


After a moment’s deliberations lhe said, fixing hisgaze . 
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to followup a slight clue that I had obtained in a very 
singular manner. Five days ago I was looking in at the . 
window of a picture-dealer’s in the Strand, when I saw ex- 
posed for sale a water-color painting, representing my own 
cottage town in Suffolk. Ihave just such a picture at 
home, and there was a peculiarity of touch about this one 
that led me to believe, wild as the thought seemed then, 
that both were the work of one hand. I went into the 
shop, and purchased the picture. I was not deceived. In- 
scribed in a corner at the back was the word ‘Clara.’ But 
the salesman could give me no information about tho art- 
ist ; they had bought it about two years ago, with several 
others, of a young girl whom they had never seen since. 
My nephew dined with me that day, and I told him of the 
circumstance. Heat once requested the affair to be left in 
his hands, as, with his superior knowledge of London, he 
would be far more likely to trace her than I should. He 
came to my hotel last night to tell me that he had inquired, 
and caused others to inquire, of every likely pictwre-dealer 
in London whether they had in their possession any draw- 
ings or paintings inscribed with such a signature; but he 
had not met with the slightest success.. As this was my 
last day in London, I thought I would take a look round 
the picture-shops myself. Ihave been about all day, and 
was justabout to give up my search in despair, when I 
caught sight of these. I thought they looked like her 
work, and, sure enough, here is her signature in the corner. 
Yet, stay a moment ; to make assurance doubly sure, I will 
show you her likeness, painted somé six years ago. You 
will then be able to tell me whether it is the same.” 

He produced the identical miniature that Silas had found 
in Little Bethlehem, and which, it will be remembered, he 
had left in a pocket of the clothes deposited with Mr. Jona- 
than Rodwell. 

The shopkeeper hesitated no longer, but at once handed 
over to him the required address. ‘The gentleman pur- 
chased the pictures at a very handsome price, got into a cab 
| that the shop-boy had fetched for him, and drove away in 
the direction of the northwest. 

He arrived at Mrs. Wilson’s about eight o’clock, and 
knocked at the door. 'T'o his inquiries, the servant replied, 

‘‘ Miss Clara has gone with missis to the play-house ; and [ 
do not expect she will be home until late.” 

‘“Does she frequent places of amusement much? Is she j 
often out of an evening?” 

‘*Oh, dear, no; this is the first time I have ever known 
her to go; she is never out very late.” : iS ee 

‘“‘How unfortunate! But Imust see her to-night, at , | 
whatever hour she may return. I will come back at twelve.” —__ 

Mary looked very much astonished at the idea of such a_ 
late yisit. Mr. Jonathan Rodwell—of ‘course, the reader — 
has long since recognized him—ordered the cabman to drive 
to the: nearest hotel, where he engaged a bed, and waited 
impatiently the passing away of time. — 

At twelve o’clock he knocked again at Mrs. Wilson’s — 
door. They had not returned. ‘* Would Mary permit him 
to come in and wait?” Mary did not ike the idea 
of admitting a stranger at such an hour, and she alonein 
the house. ‘‘ But he looks a gentleman,” she thought, 
‘and he is old enough to be my father.” = 

“Don’t be afraid, [ am not a burglar, my dear,” said Mr, 
Jonathan, smiling, and slipping a five-shilling piece into 
her hand. 

That was a guarantee of morality and good character not = 
to be doubted. He walked into the parlor,and Mary lit 
the lamp. There were several unfinis ed paintings upon 
the table, some Berlin wool-work, several books, and nick- 
nacks belonging to Clara. Examining these with loving 
attention, he passed away the time, still, however, listening 
eagerly for the soundof her return. One o’clock by his 
watch, and still they had not come. He was growing uneasy; 
he could not sit still ; he walked up and down the room, 
with his watch in his hand, counting the minutes. The 
rumble of: wheels at. last. He ran out tothe door; the — 
night was dark; he could not perceive any object ; but 


upon her, *‘ I know you are pretty well versed in Rodwell’s 
secrets. Do you know anything about a girl with bright 
golden hair, blue eyes, and fair complexion—a relation, I 
should fancy, by what he has told me? I see you do by your 
glances. Well, he has set me on the hunt for this girl, who- 
ever she is, and I believe I have accidentally discovered her. 
I will tell you how. Somehow or other, I have felt a 
strange interest in this Silas Carston—not of the sort I feel 
now, thoungh—from the time I first sawhim. Well, of late, 
he has grown wonderfully spruce in his style; his clothes 
are shabby enough, in all conscience, but they are care- 
fully cleaned, and his hair is brushed into a regular polish, 
and tastefully arranged; added to which, he is frequently 
out the whole day no one knows where. Now, putting all 
these signs together, I begin to think, in the language of 
Shakespeare, ‘The sweet youth’s in love.’ Being naturally 
of a curious disposition, and feeling the other morning 
inclined for a ramble, I thought I would watch 
my gentleman’s movements. With some little diffi- 
culty—for he evidently “.spected that I was watch- 
ing him—I discovered h°. destination, and saw him 
standing at the window with his arm very lovingly round 
a young girl’s waist. I got into conversation with the ser- 
vant next door, and learned a few particulars; but until 
this moment it never occurred to me that this girl precisely 
answers to the description given me by Rodwell! By Jove! 
and the servant said she did painting. For a hundred 
guineas, it’s the same, and I have killed two birds with one 
stone!” 

Long and earnest was the conyersation that ensued be- 
tween the trio. But it is not necessary to repeat it in this 
place. Both its explanations and results will appear here- 
after. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ON THE TRACK, 

BETWEEN six and seven o’clock on the next evening, an 
elderly man, dressed like a gentleman farmer, hastily e: 
tered the shop of a picture-dealer, situated in the West 
End, and asked, in a nervous, impatient manner, to inspect 
some very pretty water-color drawings that were in the 
window. ‘Theshopman produced them. Instead, however, 
of examining the picture itself, the gentleman seemed 
chiefly interested in the back of it. It was growing dusk, 
but the gas was not yet lighted ; so, putting on a pair of 
spectacles that he took from his waistcoat pocket, he car- 
ried the picture to the door, and carefully examined the 
blank surface at tne back. In one corner was faintly in- 
scribed in pencil the word ‘* Clara.” i 

With an exclamation of pleasure, and a brightened face, 
he went back to the counter, and asked the shopman’ for 
the addressof the painter. The young man hesitated. ‘I 
beg pardon, sir,” he said ; ‘but it is not usual to give the 
Sides of the ladies and gentlemen who work for us 
without their permission.” 

These same water-color drawings were in some request at 
the time, from the poetical and dreamy beauty of the sub- 
jects, and an original and almost Turneresque style of treat- 
ment ; and the shopman probably suspected that the snares 
of some opposition trader, anxious to secure the services of 
the artist for himself, lay hidden under the simple request. 

‘Let me see your master,” said the gentleman, sharply, 
observing the man’s hesitation. 

In a few minutes the principal himself came forward. 

‘¢J wish to purchase all the drawings you have by this 
artist, and at the same time to be favored with her address.” 

Suspecting the same motives as the man, the master was 
about to decline not only to give the address, but to sell 
more than one of the drawings, when the would-be custom- 
er stopped him. 

“Tam not asking this for the gratification of idle curi- 
osity,” he said, a little less excitedly. ‘The lady I believe 
to be a very near and dear member of my family, whom I 

_ have lost sight of for several years—whom I believed to be 
dead. A little time back I came up to London to endeavor 
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_ stasy of delight. 


- murmur of ‘‘ A young girl has fainted! 
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CHAPTER XII. 
A VISIT TO THE THEATER, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

- | WILL now resume my personal narrative. 
The reader will probably remember that ee 


our visit to the theater. Having had to wait a very unrea- 


sonable time for the old lady to complete her toilet, we did 
not arrive at Drury Lane until nearly half-past seven. <A 
magnificently mounted spectacular drama was at the time 
in the height of its popularity; the consequence was, that 
when we presented ourselves at the pit pay-place we were 


informed that every seat was full. At the upper boxes we 
were received with the same intimation. Clara would have 
tried every part of the house, up to the stalls, but Mrs. 
Wilson would not hear of it; indeed, she considered she 
had strained a point in consenting to our appli¢ation at the 
upper boxes. 

**My poor, dear husband that’s dead and gone, my dear, 
always sat in the pit, and never would sit sr else,” 
she said, oracularly; ‘‘but in those days there were no 
stalls, and only the aristocracy sat in the boxes. But if we 
can’t get in here, there are plenty of other theaters in Lon- 
don, and most of them close by.” 

On the opposite side of the road was a row of bill-boards 
of various theaters. We crossed over to read them. 

** Here is the play, my dear,” cried Mrs. Wilson, sudden- 
ly; ‘the * Lady of Lyons.’ I saw it the very first night it 
was performed, and a lovely play it is, too. You will be 
delighted with it. Let me see which house it is at. The 
Corinthian. Oh, that is close by. We can get there in a 
few minutes.” tren dee a 

I did not like this arrangement. Since I had seen Mr. 
Rodwell there, I desired to avoid the Corinthian; besides 
which, I might encounter Josiah, or Mr. Montgomery, 
which would i awkward; for, as 1 have before mentioned, 
neither Clara nor Mrs. Wilson knew anything of my theat- 
rical employment, although why I concealed the circum- 
stance from them was never clear, unless it arose from that 


ye 
with 


_ disposition to secrecy that had been engendered under the 


narrow and repressing regime of Tabernacle House. But 
as I could offer no plausible objection to Mrs. Wilson’s 
roposition, I was fain to quietly acquiesce. So to the 
orinthian we went. The first piece was a short farce, and 
the house did not begin to fill. until that was over; and then 


_ the theater presented a lively appearance. 


We took our seats in the pit just as the curtain rose upon 
the “‘ Lady of Lyons.” I soon forgot myself in the ab- 
sorbing interest of the play. The principal parts were in 
the hands of two admirable artistes; and as the situations 
gradually rose, until they attained the grand climax that 
terminates the fourth act, in which, to the inspiring sounds 
of the ‘* Marseillaise,” Claude tears himself from the arms 
of Pauline, to join the army of the Republic, the enthusi- 
asm of the audience burst all bounds. The house rang 
with cheers and bravos and frantic applause. In the 
midst of the tumult I heard a faint cry close to my ear. I 
turned sharply round; Clara had fainted from over-excite- 
ment. 

During the whole of the play she had been rapt in an ec- 
The novelty of the situation, the bril- 
liance and bustle of the house, the delightful music, the 
peculiar charm of the story that was being represented, its 
vivid reality, the passionate earnestness of the actors, the 
enthusiasm of everyone around, and the heat of the at- 


- mosphere—all this was over-powering to a morbidly sensi- 


tive mind, totally unused to excitement of any kind. 
When the applause had subsided the event caused some 
little commotion in our immediate neighborhood, and the 
” was quickly com- 
municated to the boxes; and opera-glasses were levelled at 
us. Luckily, Mrs. Wilson was provided with a smelling- 
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had been fixed between Clara, myself, and Mrs. Wilson for 
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admit of her being led out of the pit into the air. 

As I was leaving my seat, with Clara leaning upon my 
arm, I noticed a stage-box in the upper tier. There, at- 
tentively observing us through a lorgnette, was Mr. Rod- 
well. As quickly as possible I turned away, filled with 
that vague, boding fear which always oppressed me at the 
sight of that man. 

A little brandy at the refreshment bar and the cold night 
air blowing in her face quickly revived her. ‘Both Mrs. 
Wilson and myself were for returning home immediately, 
but Clara would not hear of it. 

*“Oh, no, no!” she cried; ‘‘ I would not miss seeing the 
end for any consideration. Iam very well now, and j will 
keep myself so calm during the rest of the performance.” 

Mrs. Wilson, who was almost as rapt in the play as her- 
self, yielded a ready assent. For my part, the sight of Mr. 
Rodwell had once more broken the spell of dramatic inter- 
est, and every instant that I now remained in the theater 
was fraught to me with fear and uneasiness. We did not 
return to our first seat, but sat. at the back, where it was 
much cooler, to witness the remainder of the performance. 

Presently a man came and seated himself in the rear of 
us. I thought I recognized him as an employe behind the 
scenes, and I kept my back towards him, lest he should 
recognize me. As the play drew towards a close I felt a 
hand laid upon my shoulder, and, on turning round, saw 
that this man had risen from his seat and was making 
signs tome. Clara and Mrs, Wilson were breathlessly in- 
tent upon the scene, which was the last. I glanced at 
them, rose quietly, and moved away without their being 
conscious of my movement. 

** You are wanted behind,” said the man, in a whisper. 
““Mr. Montgomery wants you directly. If the ladies miss 
you, [ will look to them til you come back.” 

“Do not tell where I have gone,” I said. 

He nodded his head. 

I passed through the pit entrance, and went round to 
the stage-door. Mr. Montgomery had been playing an 
officer in the previous scene, and was still in his stage-dress. 

‘Oh! one of the parts you copied in the new drama has 
been lost, and you will have to do another,” he said. 


“* Wait a moment, and I will bring you the MS.” 


He left me. Several minutes elapsed and he did not re- 
turn. I was pecgmaing uneasy at my absence from my 
companions. ‘Then I heard the curtain fall. I was just 
going to leave when Mr. Montgomery came up to me again, 

ressed for the street. 

““T can’t find it now, Silas; I will bring it home with 
me, and you can do it to-morrow.” 

Vexed and annoyed at this trifling, I ran round to the 
front of the house. But to re-enter the pit was impossible. 
The people were crowding out in one dense stream; so I 
was obliged to stand aside until my companions should ap- 

ar, or until the passage was sufficiently cleared for me to 
go back to seek them. 

Thad not stood there many seconds before I saw Mrs. 
Wilson forcing herself through the crowd, and looking 
wildly about her. She had caught sight of, and recognized, 
me in an instant. 

** Where is Clara ?” she cried, gasping for breath, 

** Why, I left her with you!” 

‘*T have lost her in the crowd. Some men pushed be- 
tween us, and separated her from me ; and from that mo- 
ment I have lost sight of her. Look aboutyou. She must 
be in the street.” | 

The audience were now dispersing in all directions. The 
pavement was crowded, and almost impassable ; lines of 
carriages and cabs blocked the roadway ; and policemen and 
men piece for vehicles made up a scene of the most be- 
wildering confusion. Up and down, in and out the crowd, 
here, there, and everywhere, I eagerly sought for her, but 
she was nowhere to be seen., Mrs. Wilson, standing in a 
doorway, trembling and wringing her hands, soon collected 
a small crowd round her, 
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“ Had they seen a young lady, in a black dress, with long 
golden hair ?” she never dcad asking. 

They had seen several such; but, on further inquiry, 
none turned out to be Clara. One had walked away with 
a gentleman; another, in full dress, had stepped into a 
carriage; and so on. At last, a man suggested that the 
policeman, who had been standing about the door during 
the latter part of the performance, was the most likely 
person to have seen her. 

“‘Yes. He had seen a young person answering the 
description. She had been one among the first of the crowd 
to come down the passage. She looked as if she had lost 
some one. When she got into the street, a young man 
touched her upon the arm, and said something, which he, 
the policeman, had not heard; but, whatever it was, she 
walked away with him. ‘Then he lost sight of her.” 

This increased our alarm a hundred fold. Perhaps it 
was not Clara? But the hopeful doubt was soon removed 
by the man’s minute description. 

‘*T could not help taking notice of her,” he said, ‘‘ for I 
thought she was the prettiest girl I ever saw. But, depend 
upon it, you'll find it all right ; she’s gone for a stroll with 
some young man.” 

But upon this suggestion being indignantly rebutted by 
myself and Mrs. Wilson, he said, ‘‘ Well, if you think it’s 
a case of abduction, you’d better come along with me to 
Bow Street.” 

“* What was the man like?” I asked. 

‘* Oh, he was a youngish, smooth-faced fellow, with a cap 
on,” was the reply. 

The very man who had beckoned me out of the pit. It 
was a plot then; but by whom originated, and for what 
purpose? 

“Take a cab ; go to Bow Street at once, and I will follow 
you in a few minutes.” 

Back I rushed to the stage-door. Had Mr. Montgomery 
left the theater ? He had followed out at my heels, was the 
answer. ‘ 

I questioned again. Did the hall-keeper know oe 
of a smooth-faced young man who wore a cap? Had he 
noticed such an one there that night. The description was 
too indefinite ; there were several such at times about the 
theater—supers, and carpenters, and workpeople. Unfor- 
tunately, I had not sufficiently noticed him to give any 
more particular description, although I should have known 
him instantly had he crossed my path. No information to 
be gleaned there. 

Suddenly I bethought me of the public house. Away I 
ran thither. - No; they had not been there that evening. 
Then I went down to Bow Street, where I found Mrs. Wil 
son, more dead than alive, giving her deposition. After- 
wards mine was taken down, in which I had to state m 
connection with the theater, and all the circumstances wit 
which the reader is already acquainted. Did I suspect any- 
one? I thought of Mr. Montgomery; but he had never 
even seen Clara. The suspicion was too shadowy to give in 
ib oo No, I did not. Then the policeman told what 

e saw. 

«« Are you quite certain that the young lady has not gone 
off of her own free will?—some sweethearting case, perhaps— 
only for a little walk—met some one she knew, and finding 
that she had missed you, he has taken her home?” suggest- 
ed the functionary who was taking down the depositions. 

‘*Pray disabuse your mind of such anpidea ; the young 
lady in question has no friends in London except those you 
see here—knows no others—associates with no others.” 

The solemn earnestness of my tones seemed to convince 
him of hfs error, for from that time he gave us a more seri- 
ous attention. 

“Let me see; the young lady’s name is Clara—what?” 
he said, looking over the evidence. 

“It is the only name I have ever known her by,” an- 
swered Mrs. Wilson, awkwardly. 

«And you say she has lived with you upwards of two 
years? That is strange! You, had better tell me all you 


know concerning her. Circumstances that may appear in- 
significant to you may be the very things we want to put us 
on the track.” 

Mrs. Wilson told him all she knew, which, as the reader 
knows, was very little. 

‘TI should say that the movements of such a mysterious 
personage are not at all to be accounted for,” said the func- 
tionary, drily. ‘‘ However, a description shall Be sent to 
the different beats and police stations, and you had better 
issue bills, and if you care to go to the expense, advertise in 
the daily papers. If we hear anything, we will let you 
know. But you can make your mind easy iipon one point 
—at least, I think so; wherever she is, she has gone with 
her own free will. There’s no accounting for the vagaries 
of girls—especially girls without names.” 

Both myself and Mrs. Wilson felt very angry at the light 
and sceptical manner in which a Pibjaee so momentous to 
us was treated ; but the officer only smiled at our warmth. 

Mrs. Wilson expressed her intention of issuing bills early 
the next morning, offering a reward for her discovery. 
There was nothing more to be done in that place, for the 
cab was waiting, and f persuaded her to return home im- 
mediately. She implored me to accompany her. No, I 
would search the neighborhood; I might chance to get. 
some tidings. ‘ 

inding that all her entreaties were utterly in vain, the 
lady very reluctantly departed alone. 

Mr. Jonathan was standing upon the door-step when the 
cab drove up. Before the cabman could descend from the 
box, he had the door open. 

‘¢ Where is she—where is Clara?” he asked, seeing but 
one person within. 


Too: utterly terrified and bewildered to think of the - 


oddity of such a question from a stranger whom she had 
never seen before, Mrs. Wilson could only gasp, ‘‘She is 
gone—run away with.” 

Ten minutes afterwards, Mr. Jonathan jumped into the 
cab that had brought her home, and which he had ordered 
to stay. ‘‘To the Bow Street Police Station as fast as you 
can drive, and you shall have a sovereign,” he cried. 

* * * bd * ES * * 


All that night I wandered about in a frenzied state up 
and down the streets, down by the river, I know not where. 
It came on to rain, and I was soaked to the skin. Still, 
hour after hour, I lingered about the same spot; and 
dawn broke and merged into broad daylight, and the bustle 
of the day began, yet still I could not tear myself away ; 
the passers-by shrank from me—they must have thought me 
an escaped lunatic. 

At last, I felt-that nature could hold out no pres that 
I must fall down upon the pavement if I walked about any 
longer. Then, and then only, did I crawl to the top of a 
Gamden Town omnibus. 


I can remember dragging myself down to my lodging, — 


throwing myself in my wet clothes upon the bed, and then 
—all is a blank. 
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IN THE TOILS. 


CHAPTER I. 
FACE TO FACE WITH THE OLD LIFE AGAIN. 


WI1D, grotesque phantasma—a sense of intense suffering, 
aching pains, parching thirst, and an awful oppression 
upon the brain. 


qj} 


long, troubled sleep, and an agony beyond my power 
describe. ( 

Consciousness returned but slowly. For a time I could 
realize nothing beyond a sense of lulled pain and an ab- 


sence of suffering. Gradually the power of sight andof | 


to 


And then I seemed to awake from a 


~ 
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concentrating thought came back. Then I found myself 
lying in bed, with thick, heavy curtains drawn round me; 
but where they met at the foot, I could perceive a thin 
streak of light—the light of a lamp ora candle. The bed 
was strange to me—a large four-poster; I had never slept 
in such an one before. Where was I, then? How long had 
Islept? Y must have been ill. Little by httle, my memory 
traveled backward, until it came to the cause of all, 

Was she found? was the eager, inquiring thought that 
rose upon my mind. I tried to sit up in the bed, but I was 
helplessly weal’, and fell back again upon the pillows. I 
listened. I could hear a watch ticking, but no other 
sound. 

Presently, [ made another effort, and, this time, I suc- 
ceeded in drawing a little apart the curtains at the foot of 
the bed. Almost within my reach stood a table, upon which 
was a moderator lamp, burning low, a jug, tumbler, and 
some physic bottles. 

The faint rays of the lamp showed me a. large, gloomy 
oak-paneled room, with the ceiling painted to match. The 
windows opposite me were covered with heavy curtains, and 
the furniture was dark and very old-fashioned. On one side 


_ was a huge fireplace, decorated with oak carvings; in the 


‘but I could 


‘ate burned a cheerfui fire, and there, sitting beside it doz- 
ing, with her face half towards me, was an elderly wom 
a stranger to me. L 

Having finished my survey, I crawled back to my pillow, 
and lay still fora time, feelmg very much exhausted with 
my slight exertion. 

Presently the woman woke up, came to the side of the 
bed, drew the curtains and looked at me. 

You are better,” she said, kindly. ‘‘I am so glad. 
You have had a long, weary time of it, but the doctor said 
there would be a change one way or the other to-night.” 

“Where am I?” I asked, faintly. 

‘© You’re with friends, who have taken every care of you,” 
she answered. 

“Tell me, is Clara found?” Lasked, eagerly. 

**Oh, yes; she’s all right, and willcome and see you as 
soon as.you grow stronger; but you mustn’t talk, or you'll 
have a relapse.” 

Tf I had asked for the Emperor of Russia, I believe she 
would have told me that he was coming to see me as soon as 
I was better. Her answers were by no means satisfactory, 
erceive that it was useless to try to extract 
others from her. 

Several days passed, and I saw no person except the nurse 
and the doctor. I put some questions to the latter, but he 
answered crabbedly, that if I wished to get well, I must 


oe my mind calm, and not ask questions. 
'o 


keep my mind calm with such memories as were 


_ haunting me was impossible, yet, in spite of my anxietie 


' are concealing these hbige 


I grew stronger and better day by day. But the anguish o 
my mind waxed strength with my body. 

**Nurse,” I said, one day, determinedly, ‘‘I must know 
where I am, under whose care. and I must have certain 
questions of vital importance to me solved. I know you 
from me for a good motive, 
but it is a mistaken one. Instead of calming, this incerti- 
tude is torturing me, retarding my recovery. For Heaven’s 
sake, tell me where I am, whose house this is, and what peo- 


_ ple I am with?” 


_ structions; if I was to go from them, I should offen 


~ 


‘* Well, sir,” she answered, “‘I am only obeying my in- 
m 
employers and the doctor, too, and I can’t afford to do that, 
I will ask leave to tell yon what I know, which I can as- 
sure you is very little. But if you make haste and get 
strong, and get about, you will be able to find out every- 
thing for yourself.” 

‘That day I got ont of bed for the first time, and sat at 
the window. It looked into an extensive garden, encom- 


passed, as far as I could see, by a high wall, lined within by are my victim; 


rows of tall poplar trees. My room was upon the groun 


floor, and this wall and the trees bounded my vision. I 
could see nought beyond them. 
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“¢Am I near London, or am I in the country?” I asked. 

‘¢ Please don’t ask me, sir; I have had such strict. orders 
to answer no questions,” pleaded the nurse. 

There was something very suspicious in this strict injunc- 
tion to secrecy. If I were among friends, what.need of 
so much mystery? Then flashed upon me for the first time 
the thought—had I fallen into Judith’s hands? But this 
was not ‘l'abernacle House. ‘To whomever it might belong, 
it was certainly a gentleman’s residence. But to dwell up- 
on my ‘thoughts, doubts, and fears would be tedious and 
superfluous; the reader has but to imagine himself in my 
position, and he will understand my troubles far more 
clearly than I can write them down. 

One afternoon, I had fallen asleep over the fire; suddenly 
I awoke with a jerk; the rays of a red, autumn sun were 
streaming across me, and falling full upon the face of 
Judith, who was leaning against the fire-place, looking at me. 

At first, I thought it was a specter of my sleep. I could 
not believe my eyes; but I was not long left in doubt as to 
the reality of the vision. An ironical smile curled ‘her lips 
at the sight of my dismay. 

“* A visit from your wife is evidently an unexpected. plea- 
sure,” she said, mockingly. 

Icould not answer her; I could only bury my face in my 
hands, and shudder at her appearance. 

“‘Ts this my reward for all the tender care that has been 
given you during vont illness? for brin ng you away from 
those wretched lodgings, where you might have died? Our 
married life seems likely to bea bright one.” 

She still spoke in the same tone of devilish irony. 

‘* Would to Heaven you had left me to die!” I cried. 

© Would not that have been very unnatural in a loving 
wife?” 

“You are no wife of mine!” I cried, gia 

‘You will find it rather difficult to prove that, or to 
shake me off.” 

The tone of irony was gradually changing into one of 
fierceness. 

‘«'The form of marriage was forced upon me. I was not 
a free agent; I was under an occult influence; besides 
which——” 

‘©Who would believe such a story?” she demanded, with 
a laugh. 
in nothing but what it can see and feel? It would look up- 
on you as a madman, not even safe to be loose.” 

I felt that her words were too true. 


** So you ahseg not only toescape from me; but, with: 


the malignancy of all cowards, you sought to be revenged— 
to drive me and my father out of house and home, by setting 
an old enemy upon our track.” 

“*T swear most solemnly it was not I!” 

‘Silence, liar!’ she interrupted, fiercely. ‘‘I had it 
from the man’s own lips. But yout plot has rebounded on 
yourself, for it was he who not only told us of your where- 
abouts, but gave you into our hands. So much for your 
precious scheme!” 

What motive could Mr. Montgomery have for such an 
act of treachery? To argue with her was useless, 

‘What pleasure can it be to you to tortire me in this 
manner?” I cried. ‘‘ Why not leave me to myself?” 

‘““Because I hate you,and because I have motives of my own. 
It gives me pleasure to torture you. No living being has 
ever made me feel so deeply the degradation of my life as 
you have; you, a miserable, s iritless outcast, thatvsome 
mother, no ie than myself, has hidden away as ‘a thing 
of shame; you, whom, as a brat, I have beaten with a rod, 
and always despised; you shudder at my approgch, and 
turn your eyes from me with loathing; and you ask me 
what pleasure it can be to me to torture you! From the 
hour of my birth, my life has been one torture. I have 
ever been the victim. At last, the tables are turned—you 
and as others have dealt by me, so will I 
deal by you! No mercy was ever shown to me; why, 
then, should I show it to others?” 

She was still standing against the fireplace. I dared 


‘¢ Would the wooden-headed world, that believes. 
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Inster. But he met them with a fearless look, although 
the flush had died out of his cheek, and the aggressiveness 
out of his voice. 

“Tf you desire a scene, it had better be out of the pres- 
ence of witnesses,” he said, quietly. 

“© What I have to say shall be said here. I have no secrets 
from him, and what I have to say I would have him hear!’ 

“‘T decline the conference.’’ He was moving away. 

Like a panther she bounded past him, anc placed her . 
back against the door. You do not leave this room until 
you haye heard all I have to say!” = 

He paused irresolutely for a moment; then, shrugging 
his shoulders, he threw himself nonchalantly into a chair, 
with a contemptuous sneer upon his lip, saying, “I must 
yield to a lady’s violence.” 

«Put an end to this tone of sneering contempt,” she 
cried, fiercely; ‘‘do not gloat over the wrongs you have 
done me, or I will show you no mercy. I will ruthlessly 
erush every plan and hope of your life!” 

“You?” he sneered. 

«“ Yos, I, your despised, cast-off light-o’-love, hold all 
your finely-woven schemes in the hollow of my hand. Sup- 
pose I were to send information to Bow Street of the where- 
abouts of a certain young lady, for whose discovery a hun- 
dred guineas reward is offered, where would be the fortune 
you haye been scheming, and sinning, and fawning for 
through your whole life?” Ae 

He turned aside, and remained silent for some seconds. 
When next he spoke it was in altered tones. «Tell me 


what you want? Is it money?” ~ | 
| 
i 


not look at her, but I could fee? the tigerish ferocity of 
her eyes. 

<‘ But I did not come here to raye. First, T came, like 
4 dutiful wife, to congratulate my husband on his conyales- 
cence,” she went on, resuming the old irony of voice; 
“and to comfort him with the knowledge that he is im af- 
fectionate hands; and, in the second place, to arrange cer- 
tain matters of business with him, which if he will oblige me 
with a few moments’ attention, I. will explain. - In the 
course of to-morrow, 2 woman will come here—in short, the 
woman who committed you to my father’s charge. T re- 
quire that-you shall unhesitatingly acknowledge me as your 
wife in her presence.” 

‘Never!” I exclaimed, firmly. “You may kill me, but 
I will never utter such words!” 

“‘T haye the means of forcing you to speak them, or any 
other words that I may choose to dictate to you.” 

“¢¢Qh, IL know your horrible power too well; but——” 

‘‘[ shall not need to use that,” she cried. * I can bend 
you to my will by more common-place means.” 

At that moment the door was thrown open. I turned 
my head, and saw Mr. Rodwell standing upon the thres- 
hold. 


CHAPTER II. 
MR. JOHN RODWELL AT BAY. 

I WAS sitting in a large easy-chair, with my back to- 
wards the door, and he did not see me fora time, although, 
by a sidelong glance, I could distinghly see him. Hestart- 
ed at the sight of Judith, as though he had not expected 
to see her, exclaiming, “‘ You here!” 

She did not change her position, save to turn her face to 
him. : 

<< You did not expect to see me?” 

He seemed to be too much taken aback to answer. 

<¢ Pray walk in, and allow me to introduce you to my 
husband,” she said, with the old irony. ‘“‘ Another unex- 
pected pleasure, no doubt!” 

Mr. Rodwell advanced into the room, looking somewhat 
bewildered; but when he saw me, he started up with indig- 
nant surprise. : 

<¢ What is the meaning of this?, Who has dared to bring 
this fellow here?” he cried. 

“<T have dared !” she answered, calmly. 

<‘This is too much, Judith.” 

«Too much!—a shelter in this old disused house too 
much for the man who has so generously taken an awkward 
burden from your shoulders!” she cried mockingly. 

« But how came you here? How did Bigs know of this 
place? I cannot understand all this!” He spoke in a more 
modified tone, but still look vexed and wrathful. 

“It is very easily explained. My husband being away 
from his loving wife, was seized with brain fever in some 
wretched lodging; the parish doctor, who was attending 
him, said that it would not be safe to remove him any 
great distance. In this dilemma, Mr. Montgomery, who 
lived a door or two off, proposed. that he sheuld be taken to 
a house of yours, of which, for certain reasons of your own, 
you had given him the keys. As my husband s life is very 
precious to me just now, ‘thankfully accepted the offer.” 

“ Curse him!” muttered Mr. Rodwell between his teeth. 

‘Who? Mr. Montgomery, or my husband? If you 
sean the poor Professor, he paste he was doing every- 
thing to please you iy serving so 0 d and valued a friend of 
yours.” 

«Cease this infernal mockery, Judith, and tell me the 
meaning of all this.” 

“Do you wish me to beserious?” she asked, menacingly. 

“I wish to know by what right you have brought this 
fellow into my house?” 

. * By the right of my own will, John Rodwell; dispute it 
at your-peril! 

here was no mockery in her tone now; it was terribly in 
earnest, and her eyes shone with their old strange metallic 


“‘ Money!” she cried. _‘* Money from you! Look here,” — 
and she tore open a lady’s reticule that lay upon the table; 
“there are the two fifty-pound notes you sent me enclosed | 
in your farewell letter; look what I do with them!” And 
she tore them into shreds. ‘‘Here-are the presents you 
gave me; see what I do with them!” And she took out 
some trinkets, and crushed them beneath her feet. ‘*Now 
will you ask me if it is money I want of you?” ta 

Her face was something awful to look upon in its deathly 
pallor, and convulsive quivering, and those glaring eyes. 
‘That man, with all his iron will, quailed before her. 

“What do you want, then?” | 

‘“‘Respect, and I will have it. If Ican no longer claim « 4 
it from the world, it is your doing.” 

“From what grand position of respect did I pull you — 
down?” he asked scornfully. 0ST am 

‘yom no grand position; my birth and rearing were as | 
low and disreputable as they could be, but Iwas at least | 
honest, and could hold up my head among my own seX—no © ' 
woman could cast upon me the bitterest of all reproaches.” | 

«© You stand in no danger of that now. You possess that | 
most invaluable cloak, a husband.” ' cu: 

“Not of your providing—nor of your thoughts—nor of | 
your care. You thought two fifty-pound notes a sufficient | 
compensation for every scorn the world could heap upon — 
me. Let me refresh ne memory with the history of our — 
intimacy. You found me in a traveling show. — was a 
mere child then, een of a strange power over certain — 
minds—a power that to an ambitious, unscrupulous schem- — 
er like yourself, might one day prove invaluable. ‘You | 
saw no way to use me at the time, but you were loth to — 
lose'sight of so admirable an instrument. You wormed — 
yourself into my confidence, and got from me that I was — 
discontented with a mode of life which gave me but a bare — 
living, and filled the pockets of my ri in I was | 

who had 


vain of the attention of a fine gentleman—I w ad | 
been brought up m a back alley amongst the lowest of | 
the low—and gave a willing ear to your persuasions to | 
fly from the life I was weary of. You told my father | 
that if he liked to go to Bury St. Edmund’s you would | 
hélp to set him up in business—that you would recom- | 
mend him custom, as you possessed ‘some influence in | 
the neighborhood.” 0 a ae 
eye you ever had reason torepent taking my coun- 
‘ Cy ee | 


) 
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“« My father hit upon a more easy and profitable trade than 
shoemaking,” she went on, not heeding the interruption. 
“* Had we depended upon your promises, we might have 
starved. You thought no more of them, and years 
elapsed after our parting at Spalding before I ever heard 
anything of you again. One day we met in the streets of 
Bury. Although years had elapsed, we recognized each 
other instantly. You expressed great delight at the meet- 
ing, which certainly was not feigned, as it gave into your 
hands the exact tool you required, to fashion one of the 
most diabolical schemes that was ever hatchet in human 
brains. But before you dared to propose it to me it was 
necessary to make me your slave. When you last saw 
me I was an ungainly-looking, ugly girl; now I was a well- 
grown woman, with good looks enough to have secured 
several offers of advantageous marriage. But I was proud, 
ambitious; the life I led, and all its associations, were 
hateful to me; I longed to be free of them all, and I waited 
and waited. You, with your fiendish cunning, divined 
my secret; professed love for me, and promised to wed me. 
Blinded by ambition and vanity, I believed you—believed 
that you, the fine gentleman, would marry me. But at 
that timie you had not even a passion for me—you simply 
lied, to serve your own purpose. Would to Heaven it had 
never been any worse! You were very cautious, too—you 


‘bound me down to breathe no word of your secrets to my 


father. You said, once in his power, you would never be 
free from his extortions; so all our nee took place in 
the house of that old arch-hypocrite, Mrs. Humphries, 


- your father’s old servant, who had from your boyhood 


abetted you in your vices, and who, under the cloak of re- 
rope hides the most depraved of natures. It was there 
that——’ 

“Silence!” thundered Rodwell, springing to his feet. 
«Remember the oath you swore!” 

‘Remember the oath you swore to me!’ she retorted. 
“But enough of that for the present. Well, after ‘the 
girl’s flight, you left Bury, and I did not see you again for 
along, Jong time. At last you returned, and then my de- 
struction was consummated.” 

Her voice trembled as she spoke the last words; but, re- 


. covering from her momentary weakness, she went on in the 


old, hard voice: 

“So you have got her into your clutch again. 
it to be this time—murder or marriage?”’ 

How my heart leaped! Could’it be Clara of whom she 
was speaking? ‘The portrait I had seen in his namesake’s 


What is 


cottage—the likeness to her, forgotten until that moment, 


flashed upon me with the force of conviction. Oh, how 
cagerly, how breathlessly, I listened now! 

“* How dare you speak such words to me in the presence 
of a stranger?” he cried.. ‘‘By heayens! you are venomous 
enough to endeavor to establish such a charge against me!” 

_ “I believe you to be capable of ay crime, John Rod- 
well,” she answered, disdainfully; ‘‘ although you would 
give the preference to that which compromised you} least.” 
Bags Su pose I admit that I intend to marry her, what 
then?” he demanded, boldly.. “‘ You will seek to thwart me?” 

“TJ will keep my intentions to myself. But I had for- 
gotten; perhaps you are not aware you have a rival?” she 
said, mockingly. ‘‘ You would not imagine Mr. Carston 
in the character of a gay deceiver; yet, I can assure you 


that, during a short absence from his loving wife, he was 


making violent love to Miss Clara as a single gentleman, 
and not unsuccessfully I believe.” 
*<'This is no subject to jest upon,” he said haughtily. 
‘Tt is no jest—it is the truth! Ask the Professor.” 
**Do you mean to say that this fellow has dared ——” 


He advanced menacingly towards me; but, weak as I 


was, I rose up, and confronted him. I felt no fear of him, 
although I was too agitated to speak—too overwhelmed by 
the thoughts of my worse than powerless position. 

He paused; then, with a look of supreme scorn, he turn- 


ed = his heel, and addressed Judith: 
“Such an object is too contemptible to excite anger. |from a window above, 


However, I presume that for the future you will restrain 
in him such roying propensities, more especially after the 
confidence you have chosen to repose in him this evening. 
Now let me understand. Do we part friends or foes?” 

““T pledge myself to nothing either way. For years, you 
used me as a tool—a creature entirely at the will of your 
interest or pleasure. Now we have the reverse of the 
medal; you are utterly within my power, and I will use 
that power to minister solely to my own interest, or ca- 
eee as the case may be, without one thought of you. 

rou should have remembered that those who love intensely, 
hate intensely.” 

He regarded her for a moment with a disconcerted look, 
which she met by one of determination. He tried to laugh 
off the effect of her words, but the laugh was a woful fail- 
ure. ‘‘ What a fool must be to stand listening to the 
words of a mad woman!” he cried. 

He was leaving the room when she called to him: 

‘* Where are you going?” 

“¢ What is that to you? 
manded angrily. 

“‘T am,” she answered, calmly. ‘If you are going to 
her room I haye the key. I will accompany you.” 

He looked more aghast than ever; then he broke out into 
strong anathemas against Montgomery, against whom he 
vowed the most deadly vengeance. 

‘‘Montgomery has served me well, and I dare you to 
harm him in any way,” she said, in the same tone of calm 
superiority. 

** You dare me!—you-——’ 

A word was on his quivering lips, for passion was rapid- 
ty mastering him. 

“Don’t speak the word that you would now utter, John 
Rodwell, or before two hours your uncle shall know all that 
I can tell him. Do not fall into a passion. You have 
fallen into the trap, and you will never get out by beating 
yourself against the bars!” 

He muttered and swore, and langhea scornfully, but he 
was conquered—cowed. Her triumph was complete. Pres- 
ently they left the room together, Judith double-locking 
the door behind her. 

I saw no more of Judith or Mr. Rodwell. [As soon as 
they were gone, I crawled back to bed, utterly prostrated 
both mentally and bodily. Soon afterwards the nurse re- 
turned, and after giving me my medicine, and some 
nourishing stimulants in the shape of wine and beef tea, 
wrapped herself up in a blanket, and putting the key of the 
door under her head, as was her custom, lay down upon the 
sofa to take her night’s repose. . 


Are you mistress here?” he de- 


> 


CHAPTER III. 
A MYSTERY UNRAVELLED, 


Hovr after hour I lay tossing about ina sleepless, mental 
agony. Clara was undoubtedly in the same house with me, 
exposed to Heayen knows what sufferings and persecutions ; 
and yet, for any hope of seeing or succoring her, I might 
as well have been hundreds of miles away. 

At last, unable to lie there any longer, I rose and dressed. 
myself. A-fire was still smouldering in the huge grate, and 
a night light was burning upon the table. The nurse, by 
her herd, regular breathing, seemed to be in a deep sleep, 
and I moved about cautiously, not wishing to awaken her. 
I went to the windows, and drew aside the heavy curtains. 
It was‘a glorious starlight night, but the moon was low. 
The air of the room was close and oppressive to my fevered 
brain, and a breath of that cool, frosty air would have been 
& priceless boon to me; but the windows were securely 
fastened—I had tried them before—and I could only press 
my face against the cold glass, and look out longingly upon 
the garden, upon which the hoar frost lay white as snow. 

Upon the greensward in front of my window there was a 
square patch of light, which was not that of the moon ; it 
was crossed by blurred, dark lines, and was evidently thrown 
Suppose it was from Clara’s room ? 
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The mere supposition made me feel as though I must tear 
at the walls in an impotent attempt to get to her. As I 
looked, I saw a shadow fall upon the light. If I could ob- 
tain possession of the key that lay beneath the nurse’s 
head, and let myself out of the room, I could easily find 
that chamber. The woman was sound asleep, and I might 


succeed in withdrawing it without awaking her. I would 
try. 
Her face was turned to the open side of the sofa. I crept 


behind it, and inserted my trembling hand beneath the 
pillow, feeling further and further until my fingers touched 
a hard substance—it was the ward of the key. Little by 
little, I drew it away—she still sleeping profoundly—fitted 
it noiselessly in the lock, turned it, and the next moment 
found myself in a large, dark hall, at the foot of an im- 
mensely wide staircase. . 

I closed the door softly behind me. A long window, that 
stretched upwards from the first landing, admitted suffi- 
cient light to guide me, and, with a noiseless step, I crept 
up the stairs. At the top of the first flight was a long 
corridor, on each side of which, as far as I could see, for the 
further end was lost in obscurity, was a line of doors. Now 
came my difficulty : the slightest error would not only de- 
feat my present object, but consign me to a stricter sur- 
veillance than ever, and perhaps bring about Clara’s removal 
to some spot to which I could obtain no clue. Suppose, 
by chance, that I should go to Judith’s chamber door? I 
shuddered at the thought. 

I stood for some moments at the head of the corridor, 
irresolute what to do, listening eagerly for the slightest 
sound that might guide me. But the silence was deathlike. 
The chamber from which the light streamed must be upon 
the right, as that situation would correspond with the look- 
out of my window. Down thecorridorI moved noiselessly. 
Through the crevices of the third door came faint streaks 
of light and faint muffled sounds, either moans, or a low, 
monotonous singing—the walls and doors were so thick, 
that it was difficult to distinguish which. 

I listened more eagerly, until I fancied I could dis- 
tinguish Clara’s voice. I paused for a moment, and then, 
with my heart beating in my throat, tapped gently. Breath- 
lessly I waited for several seconds. No answer. Then I 
tapped a second time 4 little louder. A sound of moying, 
and then a soft, tremulous voice, that thrilled my very soul, 
asked faintly, ‘‘ Who-is there ?” 

I could doubt no longer. The key was in the lock out- 
side. I tried it—turned it—opened the door—met her 
whom I sought—heard a low ery of astonishment, and my 
darling was in my arms. 

At that moment I fancied that I heard a sound like the 
click of a lock in the corridor! I suddenly turned, dis- 
engaged myself from her arms, and looked out. All seemed 
precisely as I had left it—no light, no object, no sound : it 
must have been fancy. I gently drew the key from the 
outside, and, reversing it, locked the door from within. 

We were alone—no one could surprise us now. 

To her eager questions, how had I discovered her—was I 
come to take her away from that dreadful place?—I scarcely 
knew what to answer ; for, the first excitement of our meet- 
ing over, I repented that I had ever sought it. Could I 
have freed her from her enemies then, and then only, would 
it have been justifiable. Asit was, I was feeding my own 


_ hopeless passion, and engaging more and more closely the 


affections of a simple-hearted girl, beneath the very roof 
that sheltered the implacable woman who claimed me, and 
lawfully too, if not rightfully, as her husband. Oh, all 
this was weak, criminally ane’. and I felt it so, and yet I 
had not the courage to end it honestly. 

After a while I asked her what happened upon the fatal 


_ night that we lost her—how she came to be separated from 


us. 

She told me that a rush of people had suddenly impelled 
her forward, and that by the time she could turn her head 
to look round, she found that she had been carried out of 
sight of Mrs. Wilson. At that moment a young man, evi- 


dently the same who had delivered Montgomery’s message 
to me, touched her upon the shoulder, and said that I was 
waiting for her in a cab a little way down the street, that he 
would just show her where, and then run back and fetch 
Mrs. Wilson. 

** He was hurrying me along all the time he was speak- 
ing,” she went on; ‘‘and I was too bewildered by my 
situation to offer the slightest resistance. There was along 
line of cabs and carriages ; the one he pointed out as ours 
was the last of all, and stood up an unfrequented side- 
street. He opened the door, and pushed me in; at the 
same moment a strange man jumped in past me, the door 
was slammed, the windows raised, and the horses were off 
at full speed, before I could recover my breath.” 

From her description, I discovered that this man who 
accompanied her was Montgomery. 

“‘Tam such a poor, nerveless creature—so utterly des- 
titute of all presence of mind—that I could only crouch in 
a corner, and sob with terror.” 

After a drive, which seemed to her excited fancy to endure 
for hours, they stopped before a tall iron gate, which, after 
a time, was opened from within. They drove over a long 
winding walk, at the end of which was a large, gloomy- 
looking house, before which the vehicle sto ped. Then, 
assisted by Montgomery, she was suffered to alight. A fe- 
male servant conducted her to the apartment in which I 
found her. ; 

‘She was very kind to me,” Clara went on, ‘and assur- 
ed me over and over again that no harm would be done to 
me—that I was among friends, and whatever I liked to ask 
for I should have, but that she could not permit me to 
leave that room. But no entreaty could wring from her who 
her employer was. I have been here now nearly a fortnight 
—everything I have expressed a wish for has been given 
me, and I was growing quite reconciled to my position, for 
I can be content in any place where I am treated kindly ; 
but this evening, just as I was watching the great red sun 
sink behind the trees, I heard my door open, and upon 
looking round I saw ig 

She buried her face in her hands, seemingly unable to 
proceed. : ; 

I knew perfectly well whom she had seen, although [ 
asked the question. 

** Those*terrible eyes !” she answered, sinking her yoice to 
a whisper. 

By the aid of words I had heard spoken a few hours be- 
fore, I began to understand ‘it all now, but only dimly. I[ 
asked her what she meant. 

‘* Ah, I have never told you!” she said, with a shudder. 
“7 will tell you now, that you may understand my fearful 
position, son that you may take me away from it.” 

She knelt down at my feet, and nestled close to me as she 
told her story, speaking in a subdued voice. 

**T was brought up by a dear, kind grandfather, the onl. 
friend I ever knew ; for my father, who was an officer, di 
in India, when I was very young, and my mother followed — 
him within less than a year. She was my grandfather's — 
youngest and favorite daughter; and, after her death, he 
seemed to have transferred all his affection to me, for he 
literally doated upon me. I had a cousin who was much— 
much older than myself, but, like myself, an orphan. I 
never liked him—or, I should rather say, I was always 
frightened of him; yet everybody called him hand- 
some, especially all the women. Until my mother — 
brought me home, a little girl, from India, he was 
the favorite nephew, and was supposed to be the heir to 
all his grandfather’s wealth. John Rodwell hated me, and 
showed it, too, and that turned the old gentleman against 
him. When I was about thirteen, grandtather, mae 
fresh will; and as he was never content to haye me a mo- 


ment from his side, it was dictated to the lawyer in m 
presence. In it I was named heiress to all he. possessed, 
with the exception of an annuity of eight hundred a year 
to John, and the former will, by which cae would havein- | 


herited all his wealth, was destroyed. I was very much 
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troubled when I heard this; and I told grandfather how 
much happier I should be if he would let things remain a 
they were, as I was certain Cousin John would know better 
what to do with the money than I should. But he only 
called me a silly puss, and told me I did not know what I 
was talking about; impressing upon me, however, at the 
same time, that I must be sure not to mention to anybody 
what I had heard. 

** When the lawyer had finished the will, and it was all 
signed, and witnessed, and sealed, grandfather opened a 
secret drawer constructed in the back of his cabinet, and 
deposited it there. He bade me and the lawyer particularly 
remark the place, and how to press the spring. ‘‘ For,” 
said he, “it is notat all probable that it will ever again be 
taken out of its hiding-place in my lifetime.” ‘These words 
brought the tears into my eyes, and prevented me—very 
fortunately, I believe, as it happened—from marking the 
spot with sufficient accuracy to be able to describe its posi- 
tion, although I could easily have found it. Why grand- 
father took such unusual precautions I cannot tell, unless it 
was to guard me against any machinations that my cousin 
might attempt after his death. : 

“Well, in some way or other, he—I mean Cousin John 
—found out, from the servant, perhaps, who had been one 
of the witnesses, that a new will had been made, and that I 
was present at the time. Once or twice he put some ques- 
tions to me in an off-hand kind of manner as to its contents; 
but mindful of the strict injunctions I had received, I was 
very cautious; and finding that he could elicit nothing 
from me, he gave up the attempt. But he became a more 
frequent visitor to us; formerly, he had come down from 
London only for the shooting season. He also took great 
pains to ingratiate himself into grandfather’s good graces, 
and not unsuccessfully. ; 

© One day he asked permission to take me with him to 
see the Horticultural Show, at Bury. I did not wish to go, 
I always had a strange feeling, almost amounting to a dread, 
of being left alone with him; but I would not have men- 
tioned it for the world. Grandfather, however, thinking 
that.it would please me, gave a ready assent. 

JT have always been a passionate lover of flowers, and I 
was greatly delighted when I got there, and thought how 
kind it was of him to give me such a treat, and how wicked 
and unjust it was of me to nourish ungenerous feelings 
against him. In the exhibition we met a very disagreeable- 
looking old lady, who was introduced to me as Mrs. Hum- 
phries, and who invited us home to dine with her. She 
was accompanied by a young lady, with remarkably red 


-hair, and strange-looking eyes, whom she called Judith, 


‘‘We went, Cousin John and I, home with them to a 


_ large brick house in a retired part of the town. After din- 


ner, Cousin John and the young lady, whom he called Miss 
Porter, began to talk about mesmerism. «I had never heard 
of it before—did not know the meaning of the word. Sud- 
denly she turned. to me, and asked me how I should like to 
be mesmerised. I answered that I did not know what it 
was. ‘Oh, it’s the strangest sensation in the world,” said 
John. ‘This young lady is very clever at it.” 

 * After some little persuasion, I consented, but very un- 
willingly. Then they took me into a dark room, Miss 
Porter sat down in a chair. On the wall at the back was 
hung a black curtain, and around her shoulders was draped 
a black cloak. Upon the table in front of her was a 
lamp, in which was fixed a powerful reflector, that threw a 
dazzling light upon her face. She seated me opposite to 
her, and bade me fix my eyes upon hers. I did so. Never can 
I forget the effect. I was once taken to a wild-beast show. 
The glare of her widely distended eyes was exactly like t hat 
which I had seen there in the tiger’s, It fastened upon 
mine, and held them fascinated. I had no power to shift 
them ; and as I gazed, spell-bound, upon hers, they gradu- 
ally dilated iantil liey seemed to be two enormous globes of 
fire, suspended in utter darkness. Then I lost all recollec- 


tion. vit 
“e It appears that while in this condition you are com- 


pelled to answer truthfully any questions put to you, and to 
execute upon awaking any act you might have promised to 
perform while in the mesmeric state. I believé that in my 
trance they extracted from me every particular of my uncle’s 
will. 

‘When I awoke, I found myself in the dining-room, 
lying upon a sofa, and Mrs. Humphries holding a vinai- 
grette to my nose, I felt very weak, and strangely dazed. 
Cousin John made very light of the matter—said that I had 
got frightened, and fainted away, and impressed upon me 
that I must be sure not to speak of it to my grandfather, 
And I did not. 

“‘T cannot dwell upon the dreadful story, After this, he 
found ways and means to subject me again and again to 
this terrible mfluence. I grew pale and emaciated ; my 
nerves were shattered, and my memory was almost de- 
stroyed, and a kind of stupefaction seized upon my brain. 
Night and day, sleeping or waking, those awful globes of 
fire glared at meout of the darkness. It was killing me, as 
slowly and surely as the deadliest poison could have done. 
My grandfather was in a troubled state of mind, Physicians 
were brought from London ; they pronounced my complaint 
to be a gradual softening of the brain. 

*<Tn the meantime, I was restrained from divulging the 
truth by threats from Cousin John—threats not only 
against myself, but against my dear grandfather. What 
torture could have exceeded what I then endured? But I 
could not reason. I had not the power to make one effort 
to free myself from the hideous thraldom; and at last I be- 
came utterly passive. 

**One day I was seized with a resistless impulse to steal 
my grandfather’s keys, go to the cabinet, seek for the se- 
cret drawer, take out the will, and carry it to Cousin John. 
Then I knew that such an act had been imposed upon me 
by those terrible eyes in one of my trances. All day I 
fought against it; but an invisible power seemed driving 
me on. Suddenly the thought flashed upon me that I 
would run away—fly from all, everything. The instant it 
occurred I acted upon it. Iran up into my room, opened 
my desk, took out all the money I had saved (nearly ten 
pounds), and, while my grandfather was taking his after- 
dinner nap, stole out of the house, not thinking, in my 
haste, even to puta hat on. It was quite dark, and no one 
observed me. ; 

“The moment I was outside the door I ran across the 
fields in a wild panic, lest the influence should come upon 
me to compel me to return. At this time I had formed no 
thought of whither I was going. I was possessed by one 
frantic impulse to put miles and miles between me and ever 
association of my past life. When my breath failed me 
threw myself down, and crept under a hedge; and as soon 
as I could rise sped forward again until exhaustion again 
overpowered me. And so I went on, taking no heed of my 
whereabouts, until I found myself in the streets of Bury. 


“‘Then, for the first time, I began to think about what I 
should do. London was the place I had heard and read 
most about, and thither I determined I would go. While 
I was thus cogitating, I had crept under the old Norman 
gateway, where you saw me. Iremembered that Ihad once 
chanced to see the London road pointed out from a spot 
very near to where I stood. When you left me, I took that 
road. Then I suddenly remembered that I would have to 
pass through ay ade Ma retrace my steps. That. 

did not dare to do; so I struck into the frst b -road I 
came to, hoping, after a time, to get into the right track 
again. That night, or, rather, towards morning, I slept 
ina wood. Fora long time I dared not inquire my way, 
nor, until I was half dead with exhaustion, did I venture 
to buy food. | 

«« After terrible hardships, I reached Ipswich, for I had 
got entirely out of the direct road. There I tenes = new 
clothes, and took the train to London. Although I had 
still eight pounds in my pocket when J arrived, I began to 
think of how I should get my living.” ; 
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* But did you not think of writing to your grandfather 
—of telling him all you had suffered?” I interrupted. 

“Oh, no; I dared not. 
wicked creature they had made of me—how I had betrayed 
his confidence—howI had almost become a thief; and I 
knew that. if I went back to him to-morrow, the same thing 
would begin over again. ; 
abouts, no earthly power could protect me from the influ- 
ence of those awful eyes. My grandfather would think 
me dead—my cousin would inherit all his wealth, and I 
should be safe; and so I resolved that henceforth I would live 
unknown, and that not even my name should ever pass my 
lips. 

“I had much difficulty in keeping my last resolve; peo- 
ple were curious and suspicious, and I was always moving 
my lodgings, to escape questions, and sometimes insults.” 

* And how did you obtain employment?” I asked. 

** Well, people had always praised my drawings and paint- 
ings, and needlework very much. When I first came to 
London, I used to be very fond of wandering through the 
streets, and looking at the grand shops. Seeing such 
things exposed for sale, suggested the idea of offering some 
of myown work. I found a ready sale, and so I have gone 
onever since. And now you know my history.” 

** Have youseen your cousin John since you have been in 
this house?” I inquired. 

** Yes,” she answered, shuddering. “This evening, as I 
was sitting at the window watching the sunset, I heard my 
door open, and there standing upon the threshold, I turned 
and saw him, and that awful woman. I screamed with terror, 
and then the room seemed to swim round, and I almost 
fainted.” 

“And what did they want of you?” I asked. 

“‘Cousin John pretended to be very, much in love with 
me, and proposed that we should marry. He said that he 
had come from my grandfather, who was very angry at my 


flight, and who would never forgive me but upon those}: 


terms; but that if L econsented,we should at once return to 
Rose Cottage, and all would be forgiven.” 

‘“What did you answer?” I said, pressing her closer to 
me. 

“I searcely know; the sight of that woman so alarmed 
me, that it seemed to take away the power of speech.” 

** But you refused him?” I said, anxiously. 

‘* Oh, yes; marriage with him could never be—I would 
rather die. But suppose those dreadful eyes should fasten 
upon me again? Then I should be powerless—I should be 
compelled to obey their will. Oh, let us fly from this 
place at once—anywhere to be away from them!” 

‘Was such an act practicable?” thought I. ‘Might 
we not find some outlet unbarred; or, rather, supposing us 
both safely locked within our rooms, might they not have 
neglected to take any precautions for securing the outward 
doors? It was more than probable. At least, it would be 
madness not to make the attempt. 

‘*One question more, dearest—what did Jud—I mean 
the woman, say to you?” _ 

‘Not a word; she kept in the background the whole 
time, merely listening to what passed. But what madness 
it is to stop talking here,” she cried, nenvoushy, ‘when you 
have come to take me away! Oh, do not let us lose‘an- 
other moment!” 

Come to take her away! She little thought that I was a 
double-bound prisoner in that house. But if an attempt 
at escape was to be made, there was no time to lose; the 
nurse falow might wake at any moment and discover my 
absence. 

_ A night-taper and some matches were upon the table. [ 
lit the one and put the other in my pocket. Then, on tip- 
toe, she clinging close to me, I advanced to the door, turned 
the key, opened it, and there—. 

Right in our path, holding a night-lamp in her hand, ar- 
rayed in a long, loose, taaeh wrapper, over which flowed 
her untrammelled masses of red 


lair, her glittering eyes 
full upon our faces, stood Juprru! 


In the first place I felt what a| 


For while they knew my where- | 


CHAPTER IV. 
A TERRIBLE REVELATION. 

WirH a faint cry, Clara shrank back, shuddering; whilst 
[ stood motionless for a moment, transfixed with dismay, 
gazing upon our mutual enemy, Judith. 

“*My appearance seems a pleasure more startling than 
agreeable,” said she, with that stinging irony that was to 
me worse than her most fiendish mood. One would sup- 
pose you were about to leave the house without one word 
of adieu to your host or hostess. 
our guests so easily.” 

Instinctively I had drawn near to Clara, as though I 
would protect her. She had sunk into a chair, trembling, 
not daring to cast a glance at Judith, who had now ad- 
vanced into the room. 

“Very nice behavior for a modest young lady, to be 
locked in her bedroom with a gentleman at three o’clock 
in the morning!” she went on, in the same tone. 

“* Judith, you would not dare——” T began indignantly, 
but stopped as I observed Clara raise her head, with a sur- 
prised look at the familiarity of my address. Judith’s ma- 
lignant eye took in both expressions instantly. 

“You do not seem to be aware, Miss Clara, that this 
gentleman and [ are so well acquainted. He has not told 
you of our connection, I presume?” 

““No, no; for Heaven’s sake, do not tell her, if you have 
any mercy, I implore you!” I interrupted, throwing myself 
upon my knees before her. 

I might as well have pleaded toa hungry tigress. With- 
out deigning to notice my supplication, she still went on, 
in the same strain of cold-blooded mockery, ‘‘ Perhaps you 
are not aware that this lover of yours 7s my husband !” 

For a moment Clara looked stunned, bewildered, unable 
to realize the idea those words contained; but as I made a 
movement towards her, she uttered a low cry, and shrank 
cowering into a corner. 

“No, no!” I exclaimed, in a voice of anguish, 

“‘T dare you to deny it!” cried Judith. Deny it if you 
can!” ; 
* * * * * * * 

I slunk out of the room like a beaten dog. I dared not 
cast even a look upon her. The last blow had fallen; and, 
most agonizing thought of all, I felt that I had bitterly de- 
served it. 

Judith led the way down stairs into my own room, and 
I mechanically followed. She reprimanded the nurse, who 
awoke in a fright at our entrance, for her negligence in 
suffering me to leave the chamber; would not listen for a 
moment to her protestations, but ordered her to quit the 
room. 

I had listlessly sat myself upon the side of the bed. “Oh, 
if I could but die!” I thought. 


Judith gazed at me intent y for a moment, and something 
almost akin to pity came into her face at the sight of my 
despair. 


* Silas,” she said, in a tone different to any one she had 
ever used to me, ‘were it not for your conduct to that 
girl, I could pity you; but you have behaved to her like 2 
vile, dishonorable cur; you have gained her affections with- 
out giving her the shadow of a hint of your position. You 
have imperilled her character by your conduct to-night. 
Suppose, hereafter, that I were to preach abroad that I had 
found you, my husband, locked in with her in her chamber 
in the dead of night——” 

“But you would not—oh, no, you could not!” I cried 
imploringly. 

he at for a moment, and then said, in a low voice, 
“No, [would not; for I believe you both to be perfectly 
guiltless, even in thought!” 

“Heaven bless you for these words!” I exclaimed. 

“‘ Heaven hasnever blessed me,” she said, gloomily, “and 
never will. There has been a curse upon me from my 
birth. My childhood was passed in squalor and degra‘la- 
tion, but my soul loathed my condition. T was exquisitel 
sensitive to ridicule, and brimming over with self-love; an 
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I was hooted at for my red hair, and awkward figure, and 
strange eyes. Oh, if I had known the power there was in 
those eyes, what a revenge I would have had upon the 
mockers! When my condition was bettered, I tried hard 
to cast away the past. I read, I studied, I cultivated my 
mind, but my associates were changed only from blasphe- 
mous vagabonds to blasphemous hypocrites. Then I began 
to loye him! Oh, how Lloved him! His love was to carry 
me away from all this—to regenerate me. And then he 
left me, and Satan filled his place in my soul. ‘There was 
only one thing more wanted to complete my degradation— 
to be despised by you. You loathe me, and yet you would 
lay down your life for that girl! In what is she so much 
my superior? Were you an emperor, and did you love me 
with your whole heart and soul, I could never feel for you 
the shadow of love. But stillIamawoman. You are 
my husband in name, at least, and I cannot forgive your 
hatred of me—your passion for another.” 

““Wreak what vengeance you please upon me, there is 
no suffering that I cannot endure for her sake--to save 
_ her!” I pleaded. 

“How fortunate it is that I have a soul above jealousy, 

or your passionate prayers might have quite an opposite 
effect upon me,” she said, sarcastically. Then, with a 
change of tone, ‘‘ Acknowledge me as your wife before this 
woman, who will be here in the morning, and I will save 
this girl, and thus be revenged upon the villain who has 
destroyed me. I would have informed her grandfather of 
her whereabouts, and a great deal more, the moment I 
heard of it, had it not suited me to keep her here as an in- 
strument against you. Render her useless to me by con- 
senting to my wishes, and it will suit my purpose to release 
her. You know that I could force you to do this or any- 
“thing I pleased,” she added, imperiously, ‘‘ without any 
such aid, if I chose. Now, will you do what I require, or 
will you not?” 
«J will!” I answered, firmly. What was it to me now 
who knew that she was my wife? Had she desired it, I 
would have led her through the public streets, and have 
proclaimed the fact to every passer-by. If I could save 
Clara by such a now trifling, sacrifice, it would be ‘at least 
some reparation for my cruel conduct to her. 

When our bargain was concluded, she lay down upon the 
sofa ; I still sat in the same position upon the bed, with my 
elbows resting upon my knees and my face buried in my 
hands; and thus the broad daylight saw me as it tried to 
struggle through the curtained window. 


CHAPTER V. 
MADAME BERNE PAYS ME A VISIT. 
Urreriy-worn out, I was just sinking into a dozing sleep, 
when I was roused by the hateful tones of Mr. Porter’s 
yoice greeting his daughter, as she sat at breakfast in my 
room. Another enemy added to the number that encom- 
passed me! 

He quickly turned to me, and began, in his nsual 
hypocritical snuffle, ‘‘I hear that it hath pleased Provi- 
dence to put you in a fair way of recovery, and I pray——” 

«<The time is past for this deceit, father,” interrupted 
Judith, scornfully. ‘‘ Keep it for the hypocrites of Little 
Bethlehem; we have no secrets from Silas Carston now.” 

“So you thought to get off, Master Silas, did you?” he 
said, suddenly changing his tone of voice, and witha satyr- 
like leer upon his face; ‘‘but Judith has laid her run-away 
husband safely by the heels this time,” 

About twelve o’clock that same morning there came a 
knock at the door.. It was the nurse; there was a whis- 
pered conversation, and then Judith came up to me—I was 
sitting before the fire in an easy-chair—and said quietly, 
“Madame Berne, the woman whom I told you was coming 
to-day, is here; and remember your promise, and I will re- 
member mine.” \ 

Wholly absorbed in my one great sorrow, I had, until 
that moment, bestowed no thought upon the nature of that 


| 
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visit, And yet it promised to be an important one for me. 
The woman who had brought me, a child, to ‘Tabernacle 
House, must know the secret of my birth. Was it possible 
that mystery was about to be disclosed? But what was it 
to me now, when not one hope in life was left to me, ex- 
cept an early death? 

In a few moments there came into the room that. tall, 
iron-looking woman that I have twice described. Judith’s 
father cringed, and fawned, and leered, and snuffled. But 
Judith stood with her hand resting upon the table, cold and 
defiant, never deigning to her visitor even a salutation. 

** Where is Silas Carston?” asked Madame Berne, utterly 
ignoring Mr. Porter’s presence. 

“That is the name I am known by,” I answered. 

*¢ And is this woman your wife?” she asked, vointing to 
Judith. 

I paused for one moment. I could feel vudith’s fierce 
eyes were upon me; then I answered quietly, ‘‘ She is.” 

Madame Berne paused again, and turned her cold glance 
upon her; it was met by one as fearless as her own. 

““You are young to marry,” she said, again turning to 
me. 

‘Oh, it is a goodly signt to see two pious hearts united 
in the holy bonds of matrimony,” broke in Mr. Porter, .in 
his most odious snuffle. 

*‘Silence, man!” said Madame werne, sternly ; “‘ and 
oblige me by leaving the room. Your presence is not 
needful.” 

There was no resisting ner imverious mandate and he 
slunk away, crestfallen. 

“The sum of fiye hundi:d pounds a year is settled 
upon you as an annuity,” she said, again turning to me as 
soon as the door had closed upon My. Porter.  ** It will be 

aid you quarterly, on ‘personal application, by Messrs. 
i Quick. Your wife”—there was a strange em- 
phasis upon the word—‘‘ communicated with me through 
those lawyers; and as I was informed that you were too ill 
to attend at their office, I have come here to judge, ‘as far 
as I am able, whether you are the man you pretend to be. 
I wish the affair to be settled before I leave England.” 

“Have you no wish to inquire into your parentage, 
Silas ?” said Judith, speaking for the first time. 

“«Tt will be useless if he has,” answered Madame Berne, 
freezingly; ‘‘he will never know it. Ithink you under- 
stand what you have to do”—(this to me). ‘Is there any 
question appertaining to that subject you would ask me?” 

“None,” I answered, quietly. At any other time’ I 
should have made an appeal to her ‘to unravel the mystery 
of my birth—now I had no eare to know it. : 

As she turned to leave the room, another figure appeared 
upon the scene—Montgomery was standing in the doorway. 
She started’ back, with a look and gesture of loathing; but 
the next moment drew herself up, with the same frigid, 
passionless look upon her face as before. , 

For a moment, Montgomery stood looking at her, with an 
exultant grin. ‘‘ You see, we have met again,” he’ said. 
“Tt seems that you and I cannot help getting mixed up 
with one another. Your protege has inated a very old 
friend of mine, Mdlle. Zenobia, * Clairvoyante to her 
Majesty,’ as the bills used to say. Her father, too, an old 
boon companion.” 

Then, suddenl 
malignancy, he ng 0 
work; but it is only the beginning of my vengeance. 
shall feel it yet!” 

She listened to him without moving a muscle until he 
had finished speaking, then she answered, ** Poor, weak 
fool, I pity you! You may one day know that vengeance 
is held by a higher power than that of puny man.” 

So solemnly did she speak the words, that for a moment, 
she awed her opponent, and he moyed aside without a 
word, to allow her to pass out of the room. 

‘¢ What occasion was there to tell that woman of my past 
life?” angrily demanded Judith, when Madame Berne had 
departed. 


changing his tone from mockery to 
ded, hissing out his'words; ‘‘'This is my 
You 
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*‘T told her to suit my own purpose,” he r2torted, in the 
same tone. 

‘‘And what injury have lever done to you, Mr. Mont- 
gomery,” I asked, ‘‘that you should seek to be revenged 
upon me?” 

““You have done me no injury,” he said, averting his 
eyes; ‘* but she has!” 

‘‘Ts it just to punish me for the faults of another?” I 
asked. 

‘*Has that old tigress gone?” cried Mr. Porter, putting 
his head in at the door, and looking round. Ocularly satis- 
fied of her disappearance, he bustled eagerly up to Judith. 

“‘ Well, how much—anything handsome?” he asked, ina 
whisper. 

«‘Five hundred a year,” Iheard Judith reply, in a low 
tone. 

“‘Hum! not so bad! 
you glean nothing?” — : 

‘Not a syllable! She refused point-blank to tell any- 
thing—said we should never know,” 

«« We shall see about that,” he cried, in a tone of dis- 
appointment. Then he appeared to reflect irresolutely, as 
though revolving some half-determined project in his mind. 

After a time, he turned the conversation upon other sub- 
jects. By-and-bye, he said to Mr. Montgomery, in a care- 
less tone, ‘I have something to show you. I want to ask 

our opinion of the worth of a bit of jewelry I have here. 
1 know that you are a judge of those things.” 

He produced a locket, which I instantly recognized as 
the one he had once shown to me, and which I believed to 
contain the portrait of my mother 

I can now understand his cunning design. It was to try 
if Mr. Montgomery would recognize the portrait without 
being previously put upon the scent. 

The locket would not open. 

‘Something the matter with the spring,” he said, after 
pressing it in all parts. ‘* It won’t open.’ ; 

“Give it to me,” said Montgomery; ‘‘I’ll do it.” 

Porter handed. him the locket: 

But before he had time to examine it, a man, looking 
like a servant, hastily entered the room, without knocking. 
Looking about him fora moment, he went up to Mont- 
gomery, and whispered: something in his ear. 

‘¢ Where is he?” cried the latter, looking very scared. 

The man whispered again. ‘‘Come along, then; do not 
let us lose an instant,” exclaimed Montgomery, excitedly. 
And before the other occupants of the room could recover 
from their astonishment, the two men had rushed out, 

‘“‘What’s the meaning of this?” cried Mr. Porter, some- 
what alarmed. <‘‘'There’s mischief brewing, I'll swear!” 

“Something is wrong,” said Judith. “‘ But, at all events, 
we have nothing to fear; we have had nothing to do with 
the abduction. The worst they can do to us is to turn us 
out of the house as trespassers.’ 

«¢Where’s the locket?” suddenly cried. Mr. Porter. 
nh , that scoundrel Montgomery has walked off with it!” 

And away he went in pursuit. ; : 

“So, Silas,” said Judith, when we were alone, ‘‘you are 
a gentleman with an independent income!” 

What should. I have answered to such words a few weeks 
before! _ What should I have felt at such a prospect! Now 
I could only pate, raga ray head. 1 ; 

**Eyen money has no charm while your happiness is 
clogged by me,” she said, bitterly. ‘‘ Well, I will make a 
bargain with you. Settle three of the five hundred upon 
me for life, and I will free you of my presence for ever.” 

“Take it all, if you will,” I answered. ‘‘ You have 
blighted my whole life. All the money in the world can 
never buy me back one happy moment.” 

Mr. Porter’s entrance interrupted our further conver- 
sation. 

‘* He’s off!” he said, looking very flurried. ‘‘ They both 
jumped into a trap that the man came in, and galloped off 
at a pace fast enough to break their necks, And he has 
taken my locket with him.” 


But who is he—what is he? Did 


‘| I was magardes as my uncle’s heir. 


CHAPTER YV. 
A VILLAINOUS PLOT, 

Lirrce less than an hour’s furious driving brought Mont- 
gomery and his companion into a suburban district of 
London. They pulled up before a handsome villa residence. 
A gentleman, who had evidently been watching for their 
coming, appeared at the door. 

** How long you have been!” Mr. Rodwell said, imtao.y, 
for it was he. 

He led the way into a back parlor. 
said, handing Montgomery a telegram, 

The telegram ran thus : 

‘From Jonathan Rodwell, Morley’s Hotel, to John Roa- 

well, ete. 

“‘Oan I haye the use of your house in Essex for a short 
time? 
Telegraph reply.” 

Montgomery gave a iow whistle as he reaa vnese woras. 
“«'That’s awkward!” he ejaculated. 

‘What afool’s remark!” exclaimea Roawell, iritaoly : 
‘it’s ruin, destruction! What can be done? Can you de- 
yise any scheme?” 

“Have you answered this?” 

“Yes; I have telegraphed to say that I will be with him 
this evening.” 

‘* And then what do you mean to do?” 

‘That is precisely what I want to talk over with you. 
You see by that telegram that the police have discovered a 
clue, and we know thatthe clue isin the right direction. The 
hope of gaining one hundred pounds reward will wonder- 
fully sharpen their scent. Perhaps, while we are sittin 
here, they have spotted the yery house. ‘‘ I must tell you, 
he went on, ‘‘ that before this girl was brought to England, 
But he became infatu- 
ated with this silly doll, and left everything to her, except 
a paltry annuity of eight hundred, chargeable on the estate, 
which was to be my compensation for my dreams of heirship, 
Well, the girl’s intellect was always weak, and as she grew 
older, this weakness merged almost into idiocy. One night 
she disappeared, no one knew whither. Ny uncle was 
almost frantic. Rewards were offered; the rural police put 
upon the search; ponds, rivers, streams eee far and. 
near; but, as you will anticipate, without any success. As 
time passed on, I did all I possibly could to instil into his 
mind that she must be dead, to which belief I really inclined; 
but he obstinately clung to the idea that she still lived, and 
that he should find her some day. 
on the best of terms with him, by which I served the double 
purpose of advancing my own interests, and of gaining 
immediate intelligence should any news of the run-away be 
forwarded to him. If she never turned up, | felt. pretty 
confident that the bulk, at least. of the old man’s fortune 
would fall to my share.” 

‘Ts it a large fortune?” asked Montgomery. 

‘‘ His income cannot be less than twenty thousand a 
year, and he does not live up to two. He was a West India 
merchant; made all his money out of niggers before the 
Emancipation Act. When he retired from commerce, he 
took up the life of a gentleman farmer. Years went on, 
and I began to feel quite certain that Clara would never 
again be heard of; when, fancy my consternation wpon one 
day receiving a letter from the old man, which informed 
me that he was in London, consequent on having obtained 
some trace of his lost granddaughter. I hastened at once 
to Morley’s, and there I found him, in a high state of ex- 
citement. He had given, or lent, some tramp a sovereign 
upon a suit of clothes—he was always doing some eccentric 
action of the kind—and out of one of the pockets had 
dropped a miniature of Clara, the very same that I lost 
some years back, and which, I have reason to believe, was 
stolen from me by Judith. This tramp fellow had told him 
that he was going to London, and thither, upon the dis- 
covery, my uncle had set off at once, to advertise in the 
newspapers, and to endeavor to. gain some tidings of him. 
He had not been in town many days before he chanced io 


** Read that,” he 
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ago, you enticed away from me the girl who was making 
my living. ‘Tit for tat!” 

Rodwell glared at him fiercely. ‘‘If that is.your mode 
of dealing with me,” he said, ‘‘how do I know that you 
may not. one fine morning call upon Mr. Jonathan. Rod- 
well, and blow the whole thing to him? I dare say he 
would pay you uncommonly well for your information,” 

“*No, [shall not do that,” answered the other, quiétly: 
*“honor among thieves. If the plot succeeds, I know that 
I shall get more out of you than I possibly could out of 
him. Dirty work always costs much more than clean to the 
employer. Besides, there is a stronger bond even than in- 
terest that binds me to you—revenge!”’ 

“Upon whom?” 

“* Upon Silas Carston.” 

‘*Tn that case, [ think,we can work together better than 
I suspected; but as you have greatly complicated my dif- 
ficulties by introducing Judith into the same house, it is 
but fair that you should be the more ready to help me in 
any way out of them.” 

** What do you mean?” 

“*Tn the first place, my marriage with Clara would have 
to be brought about immediately; and as she is not likely 
to consent, and as the days of enforced marriages are all 
gone by, it is more than probable that the whole plot will 
have to be abandoned.” 

SEW hay 27? 

*‘ Because I am convinced that Judith fully intends to 
betray me. Her evil disposition would never let such an 
opportunity of revenge escape. 


see a picture of his own cottage exposed for sale in a print- 
seller’s window. 

“He bought it, and found the name of Clara in the cor- 
ner. I dined with him that day; you can imagine how ex- 
cessively delighted I was at the discovery. That I might 
check any further search upon his part, I undertook to 
send round to every picture-dealer in the center and west of 
London, to make inquiries whether they employed any 
female artist who so signed herself. I called at a number 
of shops myself, and I sent you to others; you know with 
what result.” 

**But I did discover her, after all,” interrupted Mont- 
gomery, ‘‘ although in quite another way; and had I not 
stayed at Bury so late into the Monday, you would haye 
known of it. However, nothing could be neater than the 
way we managed it. The moment you came and told me 
that the girl was in front of the theater, I sent one of the 
supers round with a message to Silas Carston, got him. out 
of the way, and the rest was easy. Luckily, your broug- 
ham was waiting; luckier still, that you had such a snug 
place to take her to.” 

**Yes; I have found the house useful more than once, 
although in a different way. An old maiden aunt, who 
used to reside there, left it to me as a legacy. Fortunately, 
it had only been recently vacated by a lady rien of mine, 
who found the situation too dull, so that it was quite ready 
for the reception of another. As soon asI had secured 
my fair cousin, [ began to consider what was the best thing 
to do with her. After a mature consideration, I came to 
the conclusion that marriage was the best solution of the 
difficulty. By making her my wife, I should seal her lips 
regarding the past, and secure my uncle’s fortune in the 
future. To my surprise, she received all my advances with 
the utmost repugnance. The cause of that, I have dis- 
covered, is a connection she has formed with some low fel- 
low, who actually turns out to be Judith Stoke’s husband. 
By-the-bye, how came you to think of introducing those 
people into my house? You must have been mad to have 
intrusted my secret in the hands of a woman who has a 
spite against me?” 

‘*A spite against you?” echoed Montgomery. “ This is 
the first I have heard of it. I thought that you and she 
were on the best of terms. Oh, oh! I begin to smell a rat! 


«The gods are just, and.of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us!’” 
quoted Montgomery. 

‘This is no time for spouting!” angrily cried Rodwell. 
*T tell you that such a revelation would overwhelm me 
with destruction. My father, at his death, left me pro- 
perty to the value of two thousand a year. Bit by bit, it 
1as been sold and mortgaged. I lost a thousand on the 
last Derby; that was the last straw. My debts amount to 
some eight or ten thousand; my doors are besieged by 
duns; my credit all but stopped, and I am all but penniless. 
If I could once show proofs that I was my uncle’s heir, my 
creditors would cease to press, and I could raise more 
money. On the other hand, if things remain in statw quo, 
I should have to fly the country, a beggar.” 

** But how do you propose to induce your uncle to alter 
his will while he believes that his granddaughter is alive?” 

‘* Suppose it could be proved to him that she was dead ?” 

The two men’s oi met in a long, seaching look; each 
one was trying hard to read the other’s secret thoughts. 

“Supposing,” Rodwell went on, after a pause, drawing 
closer to his companion, and sinking his voice almost to a 
whisper—“ su ene I could hit upon a plan to silence— 
to remove both Judith and Clara at the same time ? 
Nothing could then stand in my way.” 

Legh do you mean?” asked Montgomery, witha scared 
ook. 

“You seem excessively dull to-day,” exclaimed Rodwell, 
irritably; ‘especially when your own interests and safety 
are as much concerned as my own.” : 

** How?” 

“‘How?—what a question! Could not the girl prove, if 
aburst-up came, that it was you who abducted her?—and 
as you could not furnish your judge with unexceptionable 
references as to your moral character, that would be enough 
to give you two years on the tread-mill, besides the loss of 
all the money I have promised you. Let us carry my plan 
to asuccessful conclusion, and [ will sign a deed to pay you 
five hundred a year for life. I should not think it would 
take you long to decide between the two pictures,” 

“Speak out, and let me know what you want,” said 
Montgomery, uneasily. 

** You—to help me to get rid both of Judith and Clara!” 
cried Rodwell, boldly. 


| ‘*When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And learns too late that men ec ay I 
What charm can soothe her melancholy” 


I should say, a husband, Well, I will tell you how it nap- 
pened. Judith’s husband bolted, which, considering all 
things, was not a surprising circumstance. However, she 
was not disposed to let him off quite so easily. Having ob- 
tained information of his whereabouts, she posted up to 
London, arrived there the morning after our own little ad- 
venture, and found her beloved under an attack of brain 
_ fever. Nothing could have been more natural than that 

she should desire to remove him from the care of strangers 
to her own. But the parish doctor, who was there at the 
time, said that to remove him to any considerable distance 
would be death, for Judith proposed at first to take him 
back to Tabernacle House. We , not wishing him to die 
just for the present, and considering, besides, that after 
such a warning, if anything should 1 eee ‘there might 
be a disagreeable inquest, that idea was abandoned. 
Suddenly, [ bethought me of the house that I had taken the 
young lady to the night before. There must be plenty of 
spare rooms there, I thought; and as Judith and Mr. ads 
well are old and confidential friends, I don’t see that he 
can possible object to oblige her so far.” 

Rodwell, who had been listening impatiently to this lon, 
explanation, now broke in with, “And do you not thin 
guok. an act was a piece of confounded impudence upon your 

art?” | 

‘Not at all,” answered Montgomery, coolly. I had my 

i private interests to serve in the matter—vital interests. 
Ithought of myself first, as you did of yourself when, years 
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“Tf you mean bloodshed, I’ll have nothing to do with 
it,” said Montgomery, pushing back his chair, and looking 
very pale. 

“But I mean nothing of the kind,” answered the other, 
quickly; ‘‘ there would be no blood!” 

‘Explain what you do mean, then, and quickly,” said 
Montgomery, and his lips quivered while he spoke. 

** Suppose that the house should catch on fire—I only say 
suppose—houses do catch on fire you know, sometimes, 
without anyone discovering the cause, and people frequent- 
ly are lost in such fires?” 

«What part do you want me to play in the tragedy?” 
<¢ Well, | should have to go over to my uncle, You 
would do the rest!” 

‘© Yes; all the criminal portion of the work; so that, in 
case of discovery, you could not be incriminated. A very 
admirable plan, and a most advantageous one for you! | | 
run all the risk; you get all the reward! I decline to have 
anything to do with it.” 

“« You refuse to assist me?” 

«*T do, emphatically. I shall have enough to answer for 
hereafter, without adding to my heap of- sins the villainy 
you propose.” 

‘Very well, then; I shall hand you over to the police, as 
the man who abducted my cousin Clara; also for having 
assisted in kidnapping, and unlawfully detaining Silas 
Carston.” 

‘You would not dare to do it!” cried Montgomery, 
springing to his feet, but looking very much aghast. 

«A desperate man will dare anything. You do not 
suppose that I would suffer you to go loose with such a 
secret between us, unless you were equally implicated with 
myself?” 

‘‘Well, give me a little time to think over it,” he said. 

*¢] will give you half an hour,” said Rodwell, looking at 
his watch. He was perfectly calm and self-possessed. ‘His 
face was stern and resolved. ‘‘ But allow me to suggest— 
no more of this”—pointing to the decanter, which was nearly 
empty. ‘A clear brain is essential to all great under- 
takings.” 

So saying, he left the room, and Montgomery heard the 
key turned in the lock. 


CHAPTER VII. 
‘VENGEANCE IS MINE 

MonTeoMERY was alone. His first act was a violation of 
Rodwell’s suggestion ; he drank off what remained in the 
decanter at a draught. But in his present state of mind 
the liquor was impotent. Then he tried to think out his 
situation ; he found it a difficult task. He was utterly in 
Rodwell’s power. Once in the hands of the police, what 
would the story he could tell avail against the word of a 
gentleman? it would be regarded simply as a malicious 
forgery, and would. only serve to preju ice him in the 
opinion of his judge. On the other hand, he shrank with 
insurmountable dread from the thought of the hideous 
crime proposed to him. — 

While thus revolving in his mind his perilous position, 
he took out his pipe and filled it with tobacco ; beneath its 
soothing influence some lucky thought might arise. Search- 
ing in his waistcoat pocket for a match, he felt some 
smooth, hard substance. § 

It was the locket that Mr. Porter had handed to him, and 
which he had entirely forgotten. His thoughts were too 
gravely engaged to give any heed to it now. ut in bing 
it out of his pocket, the better to catch hold of a mate 
that eluded his fingers, his gaze fell upon the back, upon 
which was engraved the initials F, B. and E. M., joined 
together by a true sovers’ knot. A cry of astonishment 
burst from‘his lips; he took it to the window, minutely ex- 
amined it, passed his hand across his eyes, as though doubt- 
ing their evidence. Then, with trembling fingers, he tried 
for the spring. At last he found it. Upon one side was 


p? 
: 


the miniature of a beautiful woman ; upon the other which 
had once contained another portrait, ak 


ock of dark hair. 


He sank into achair, trembling as in an ague fit, and 
gazing wildly upon the miniature. But soon his face soft- 
ened, the tears gathered into his eyes, and his chest heayed 
with deep sobs.. He kissed the. picture, and murmured 
words of passionate love over it. In trying for the spring, 
Mr. Porter had bent the case a little. As Montgomer 
placed it to his lips the portrait fell out, and disclosed, 
neatly fitted at the back, ascrap of white paper. ‘There 
was writing upon it; but the characters were so minute 
that he had great difficulty in deciphering them. At 
last he read these words: ‘*The child upon whom this 
is found is Silas Morant, son of Francis Morant; whose 
portrait this is, of The Willows, Herts.” 

For some seconds both strength and consciousness de- 
serted him. Atfirst his thonghts came back broken and 
confused, This portrait of Ais wife in Mr, Porter's pos- 
session! How came it there—a child of whose existence he 
was ignorant?  Stlas Morant—Silas Carston—and Mad- 
ame Berne interested in him! Good Heaven! this boy, then, 
whom he had given up to his bitterest enemies, whose life- 
long misery he had sealed, whom he was on the brink of 
consigning to an awful death, wAs HIs owN SON! Back 


upon his soul like the blast of a trumpet rushed the part- > 


ing words of Madame Berne—that vengeance was “held 
by a higher power than that of puny man.” 

For the first time since his childhood days this hardened 
man of sin knelt down, and trembling and appalled at 
what had been, what might have been, and what might be 
yet, prayed to Heaven for pardon and for succor. 

What was to be done? If he could get clear of the house 
there would be no difficulty. But he had heard Rodwell 
lock the door behind him. Ah, the window! It was a 
French one, opening upon a garden; it was unfastened; he 
could see the back door before him. ‘The next moment he 
was there. He could not open it. 

««The door’s locked, sir,” said a voice behind him. 

Montgomery started, and upon looking round saw a 
burly-looking fellow, dressed like a groom, sitting under a 
tree, smoking his pipe. 

‘* Will you have the kindness to open it for me?” he 
said, in as unconcerned a tone as he could assume. 

“*Can’t, sir,” was the answer. 

** Why not?” 

“Because master’s left me here with the key—to see that 
nobody passes out whatsomever.” 

For a moment Montgomery entertained the desperate 
idea of trying a tussle for the key, but the powerful build 
of the fellow, and the thought of the noise it wonld create, 
quickly dispelled it. Another and more feasible plan 
crossed his brain. 

‘“Would you like to earn a sovereign, my man?” he 
said. ‘I don’t mean by letting me out by that door, or 
by disobeying your master’s orders. Will you take a mes- 
sage for me to the telogtaph office close by?” 

he fellow considered for a moment. ‘‘ Well, I wasn’t 
told anything about messages, so if you’ll stand a sov., I 
dare say I can get it done for you by somebody.” 

‘Tf I give you a sovereign, there must be no ‘ dare say” 
about it. In a word, can you do it, or can you not?” 

‘‘Tcan’t do it, as I can’t leave this spot; but I'll get it 
done for you.” 

Tt was an enormous hazard to trust to this man; but it 
was the only chance left. 


There were writing materials in the room he had ee, 


left. He hastened back, and upon a sheet of paper wrote— 
addressed to ‘Jonathan Rodwell, Morley’s Hotel,” &c—the 
following words :— ; 

“Tf you wish to see your granddaughter alive, lose not a 
moment in going to —— Manor House, Essex (John Rod- 
well’s hone) 2 att 

Asa double security, he would send another to Bow 
Street Police Station. “The second telegram ran thus :— _ 

“The young girl for whose discovery £100 have been 
offered is at ——- Manor House, Essex (near Epping). Sbe 
is in imminent danger—lose not a moment. ~ 
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He sealed these up in separate envelopes, and went back 
to the man. A youth, looking like a stable-lad, was by his 
side; this was to be the messenger. Montgomery placed 
twenty-five shiilings in his hand, and instructed him what 
to do. 

The next thing to be thought of was his own course of 
action—or, rather, what answer he should give to Rodwell 
when he returned. He must feign to assent to his diaboli- 
cul proposition—a difficult task im the present agitation of 
his mind, but the only one. But would Rodwell implicitly 
trust to so sudden a convertion? 

All this time he held the portrait of his wife in his hand, 
never taking his gaze from off it. 

And amidst all these racking doubts and fears of the pres- 
ent there rose up images of the past—bright, beautiful, 
gloomy and sad. Let us photograph some of these pictures, 
connecting them by links that have dropped out of his 
memory, and adding many details of which he is ignorant. 

He is one-and-twenty, wild, and somewhat dissipated, but 
not Vicious, just returned from college to his stately home. 
But a great change has come over that home since he saw 
it last. His noble, loving mother is dead, A long, painful 
illness necessitated change of climate; Geneva was the spot 

chosen; and there a few months previous, she breathed her 
last. 

His father has returned to The Willows about a fort- 
night; but not alone. The two strangers—ladies—have 
accompanied him from Switzerland—Madame Berne and 
her daughter. It was at the house of the former that his 
mother resided during her last illness. She is a rigid, 
austere fanatic, acting up in all things to the letter of her 
professions, but denying the existence of any good beyond 
them; all virtue and all holiness are confined within the 
limits of her creed—beyond it, all is sin and death. 

She has acquired a powerful ascendancy over Mr. Morant’s 
mind, weakened as it was by the affliction of his beloved 
wife’s death. He has brought her home to fill the position 
of housekeeper, and in a short time she reigns absolute and 


undisputed mistress over him and the household. 
From the moment she is first introduced to Edward 


Morant she conceives a hatred for him. The gay, light, 
mischievous bearing, even subdued as it is now by the sor- 
row of his mother’s death, is repulsive to her gloomy soul, 
into which no ray of sunshine ever penetrates. The young 
man, on his side, is possessed by an equally hostile impres- 
sion. 

There is soon open war between them. But Edward is 
no match for his et aed adversary. His father, under 
the proselytism of Madame Berne, has become as gloomy a 
fanatic as herself; all gaiety of heart, all amusements, are 
sins in his belief. The Willows soon become an unendur- 
able home for the young man, and were it not for one all- 
powerful attraction, he would haye quitted it long ago. 
That attraction is Frances, Madame Berne’s daughter, a 
beautiful, melancholy girl of sixteen. He loves her pas- 
sionately, possibly because she is so entirely opposite to 
himself; and she loves him, possibly for the same reason. 
As a matter®of course, their love is a secret confined to 
themselves and one confidante, the late Mrs. Morant’s 
maid, whose services, but not affections, have been trans- 
ferred to the new mistress. 

In the course of time, ardent and impulsive, Edward 

revails on Frances to consent to a clandestine marriage. 

r. Morant being suddenly summoned to London by law 
business, in transacting which he requires the assistance of 
Madame Berne—he can do nothing without her now—pre- 
sents the desired opportunity. Edward procures a special 
license, and by the train that follows the one which carried 
Mr. Morant and his housekeeper, he, Frances, and the con- 
fidential maid, are speeding up to town. They are quickly 
married at a suburban church, and return to The Willows 
the same night. 

A fortnight afterwards, yielding to the prayers of his 
young wife, Edward declared his marriage to his father. 

e old man is willing to forgive the act, but Madame 
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Berne is furious. Her daughter shall not be delivered over 
to the satanic influences of this vicious man. 

A terrible scene ensues. Edward’s fiery temper is 
thoroughly aroused, and all the bitterness and hatred that 
have been seething in his heart burst forth. There is not 
an insult, an epithet of loathing, that he spares his enemy. 
The end of all is a father’s curse, and his expulsion from 
the home, the doors of which he will never darken again. 
He would claim his wife by force of law, but he has no 
home to take her to—he is penniless and an outcast. She 
is kept a close prisoner—he will never see her face again. 

Very soon he falls into vagabondage, and, gnawed by the 
burning sense of the wrong that has been done hin— 
savagely wreckless, from yagabondage he sinks into crime, 
becomes implicated, through his associates, in a robbery, 
and is condemned to three years’ penal servitude. 

In the meantime a child has been born to him, of whose 
existence, or prob»ble existence, he is ignorant. The child’s 
birth is soon followed by the death of the young mother. 

Madame Berne determined that Edward Morant should 
never know of its existence, neither should the child be 
made acquainted with its roe Before it left the care 
of the nurse, however, the maid-servant, whom we have 
mentioned as the friend of the lovers, and who frequently 
paid a secret visit to the child, sewed up in its frock a 
locket containing its mother’s portrait and a lock of her 
hair, adding thereto the scrap of writing which Mont- 
gomery—-or Morant, as we should call him—had now so 
strangely discovered. The locket had been given her by 
poor Frances on her death-bed. It was all she could do— 
dared do. Slight as was the link, it might one day prove 
useful to the boy in establishing his identity. 

** When, after his death, Mr. Morant’s will was opened, 
Madame Berne was discovered to have inherited his estate 
and fortune; but attached was a codicil of a very recent | 
date, making chargeable upon the same an annuity of £500 
pounds a year to Silas Morant, known as Silas Carston. 

This led to the advertisement from which had arisen so 
many complicated results. 

The unlocking and opening of the door aroused the 
dreamer, calling him back from ghosts of the past to the 
horrors of the future, in the person of Mr. John Rodwell, 
who, at that moment re-entered the room. 

‘< Well, you have emptied the brandy-bottle, I perceive,” 
were Rodwell’s first words: ‘‘have you found illumination 
in the contents?” 

‘*When aman has a deed to consider, as the one you 
have proposed, I think a little stimulant is necessary.” 

** Do you consent?” 

- “Needs must when the devil drives,” answered Montgom- 
ery, sullenly; he feared to change his tone toosuddenly. 
“<B y-the-bye,” he added, ‘‘ I am forgetting all about the Co- 
sGat ria I am due there at seven, and it is now five.” 

‘The British public will certainly be deprived of your 
brilliant talents this evening,” sneered Rodwell. 

‘“What time, then, am I to start upon my expedition?” 
inquired Montgomery. 

‘We shall start about ten.” 

“e We?” 

‘* Yes, we; you do not suppose that I would trust you to 
go alone after what has passed? The night air might 
affect your delicate conscience if you had not a friend by 
your side.” 

‘‘ But who will carry out the second part of your scheme? 
Who will be your messenger to your uncle?” 

“< Would not a telegram serve the purpose?” 

Montgomery started. Was it a stray shot? or was he 
discovered ? 

There was a dark, malicious smile upon Rodwell’s face. 
‘Whatever clever plots you may have been revolving in 
your fertile brain to over-match me, will only rebound upon 
yourself. But, in the meantime, dinner is waiting for us 
mm the riext room. Let us eat, and kful. Who 
knows whether we shall ever eat another? Life is so very— 
yes, very uncertain.” f 


it off; his mouth was parched, and, until after he had 
swallowed it, he did not observe the peculiarity of its 
flavor—it was bitter, nauseous. 

Before the dinner was half over a strange, drowsy sensa- 
tion began to steal over him. ‘Ten minutes more and he 
had fallen senseless from his chair unto the floor. 

**Case of an overdose of brandy,” said Mr. Rodwell to 
the servant who was waiting, coolly continuing his meal. 
“*I thought how it would be when he began to mix it with 
wine. y him gently upon the couch, and then tell 
John to put the mare into the dog-cart. I'll drop the gen- 
tleman into his home asI goalong. I shall drive myself, 
and shall not require anyone with me.” 

About nine o’clock Montaortige y, still insensible, was 
lifted into the dog-cart. Mr. Rodwell took the reins and 
drove away. ——_ 

CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SPIRIT OF DEATH IS ABROAD. 


Ir wasa wild night. The wind howled mournfully through the passages 
and corridors of the house down in Essex, swaying the shivering poplars, 
stripping them of their leaves, and soughing among the branches. Heavy 
masses of cloud drifted rapidly across the sky, and large drops of rain 
pew san occasionally upon the dry leaves. t times, the moon broke 

orth in fitful radiance, but only to render the succeeding darkness 
deeper. There was a terrible spirit abroad that night—a spirit of de- 
struction on land and sea. 

As the night advances, the clouds have it all their own way, veiling 

the sky with profound darkness; and the winds wax fiercer, rushing 
over the earth, and raging and ee ke, like some furious beast. The 
air is filled with the alternate shrieks, and sobs of terrified nature. 
There is heavy rain, with which the monster sports, dashing it, and 
whirling it, and scattering it in gusts, and eddies, and masses. 
Heavy footsteps en the carriage drive: but the tempest absorbs 
every sound into itself. Over the gravel, which stands out ightly from 
the blackness that encompasses it, moves a large, dark, lumbering 
object. It is a man, bearing another, seemingly senseless, upon his 
back. Slowly, staggering and swaying at times under the rita 8 and 
the wind, he advances to the hall-door. There he lays down his burden, 
and seems to ponder for a moment. 

Then he drags it underneath a tree that grows beside the porch, and 
leaves it there for the rain to soak and dash upon, Then he walks cau- 
tiously round the house, looking up at allthe windows. Thereis a faint 
light in two, but seemingly emitted only by night-tapers. All seem to 
be sleeping. e 

He cautiously. tried the windows upon the ground floor. All were 
securely fastened, the greater part with shutters. In a corner of the 
building there was a smaller window, like that of a pantry. With his 
diamond ring, he cut out one of the panes of glass; put in his arm 
through the cavity; and with some difficulty, succeeded in freaching the 
fastening that secured the sash. He raised the window, and crept 
through. The place he had got into was pitch dark. Hetook alantern 
and some matches from his pocket,and struck a light. 

{t was not a pantry he’ was in, but a[small bedroom. Passing out at 
the door, he found himself in the servants’ offices. He took off his 
boots, and crept noiselessly along the passage, until he reached the 
corridor, 

He halted at Silas Carston’s door, and listened, with his ears to the 
erp. All seemed quiet—at least, no sound rose above the roaring of 

C) 

He ascended the stairs. Ashe reached the first corridor, he became 
sensible of a strong, pungent odor, and a mistiness in the air, like smoke. 
He looked about him for some cause, and crept further along the cor- 
ridor. Beneath the door and through the keyhole of one of the rooms, 
shown a red glow. f 

Great heavens! had accident anticipated his intention? Was this fire ? 
He turned the handle of the door—it was not locked. His doubts were 
solved in an instant. ‘A body of hot, blinding smoke rushed into his 
face, nearly overpowering him. The room was in flames! 

Han; across the arm of a chair was the body of a man, either dead 

le. Lost and awe-stricken, Rodwell stood helpless and trans- 
fixed, gazing upon the awful sight. ; 
mt that moment, Judith, hurrying out of her room, appeared upon 
6 scene. 


* * * * * * *% * * 
We must go back a little, to gather up another link in the chain of 
events of this terrible night. 
Miles away, a carriage containing an old gentleman is ing furi- 
ously along the Essex road. Upon the box aretwo policemen. A turn- 
ike gate stops their way. The policemen shout, and halloa, and batter, 
ut it is some time before they can get an answer. At last, the keeper 


appears and the gate. . 
Which is pa road e- Manor ?’ asks one of the policemen. 
‘The first to the right, and keep ht on,” is the answer. ‘ You 
will have a rough ride through the . Anything wrong?” 
But they are beyond hearing by this time ; and the man, with a stolid 
look of wonder, locks the gate, and hurries: back to bed. 
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On through the pelting rain and rushing wind, beneath the shadows 
of overhanging trees and along the open road, the soaked, blinded driver, 
scarcely able to seea yard before him, ops the horses. 

“Look, look!” cried a policeman, suddenly pointing ahead. 

There is a glare rising up in the black sky—a wavering, red glare, that 
brigntons ont fades, fades and brightens, 

e old gentleman within, who, spite of the storm, is continually 
gn Pg ead out of the window, to see what progress is being made, 
sees it i 

“ Faster, faster, for Heaven’s sake!” he cries. “Do you not see that 
fire? It must be the Manor House; there is no other house near.” 

But the raging wind carries away his voice’ far behind, and no word 
of it reaches those for whom it is intended. But their thoughts are 
the same as his own, and the driver lashes the horses, who rear and 
plunge with terror, to fresh exertions. 

What is that dark object cradmaecry so swiftly towards them! A 
horse, galloping furiously, darts past like an arrow, and is lost in the 
darkness, 

“What is that?’ cries the old gentleman, looking out of the window 
again. But only the wind hears his voice. 

he glare in the sky grows stronger, nearer. Up rise showers of 
sparks, and up rolls the red smoke, and faster and faster speed the 
horses, until they seem running a race with the wind, matching them- 
selves against the tempest. 
* * ae * a * ba 

Judith and Rodweu .ace one another—but only for an instant. With 
a cry of agony she rushes towards her father, The fire surrounds him 
now, screening him from all human help. The flames and smoke drive 
her back with their scorching breath. With wild fury she turns upon 
Rodwell. Recovered from his momentary panic, he is flying; but as he 
reaches the head of the stairs she is upon him, with the grip of a tigeress, 
and calling wildly for help. 

He struggles fiercely, twines his fingers in her long hair, and with the 
other hand rains heavy blows upon her head and face; but still he holds 
on with the tenacity of a bull-dog, never ceasing her wild cries for 
help. Other cries begin to mingle with hers, and the sounds of batter- 
ing at doors. The prisoners are aroused to a sense of their danger, as 
well as the servants below. He will be detected, after all, and through 
this wild cat of a woman. Suddenly there isa dull thud—her voice is 
silenced—he has hurled her over the balusters. 

Down the stairs he springs. Inthe hall he meets the two terrified 
servants in their dresses, who scream and run back. Quick as lightning 
he shoots back the ponderous bolts of the door and the next momentyis 
flying along the gravelled drive, through the iron gates and out into the 
highway, where he has left his horse tied toa tree. One bound and he 
isin the saddle, barefooted and bareheaded. One look behind—a red 
glare is shining through the windows—and away he dashes through 
the darkness, and the rain, and the howling wind. ‘ 

On, on, over the-open common, where the tempest rages in unresisted 
fury—then under the swaying, groaning trees, plunging into the yet 
deeper darkness, Down, down, down—the speed redoubles, he is rapidly 
descending, but whjther? Impenetrable by sight as.a wall of iron is the 
black gul before him. He pulls the rein with all his strength; but down, 
down, down, still gallops the horse with awful rapidity. Crash! a low, 

rojecting branch has caught him across the forehead, and dashes him 
rom the animal’s back ; there is a heavy pied, and then a rushing 
sound—the horse is breasting the water; another moment, he is scramb- 
ia) up the ele bank, riderless. 
pon the black pool that lurks, shrouded by the thick, overhanging 
trees, slowly die away the ripples and the circles, until the plash of the 
rain-drops from the dripping boughs above alone troubles its sluggish 
surface; and the winds chant the death-song of the man who lies mis 
neath, and then flee away to moan the tale far and near around the ears 
of shuddering mortals huddled in their sleepless beds. i 


Within the Manor House the flames are beer with frightful ra- 

idity—the corridoris a gulf of fire—the floor above is igni » and 
Forked tongues of flame are creeping down the stairs. Judith lies ina 
motionless sa Goer two hapless beings are locked within their rooms: 
upon the chamber above, the fire has already seized : upon the floor be- 
low, it is rapidly advancing. 

The two servants have left the house and stand, half clothed, in the 

itiless rain, wringing their hands nd shrieking.’ Ata window above 

eir heads appears a slight girlish fi , standing out in strong relief 
from the lurid back ground. She cries to them for help. There is the 
sound of the smashing of glass, and through a ground-floor window 
below a man’s arm is seen grasping the framework, but it is stone, and 
will not yield to his strength: neither can he open the casement—it has 
been secured too firmly: he too cries for help. 

But the women are too panic-stricken, too paralysed by terror, to 
help—to move. They can only redouble their s rieks, f 

Mow the roar of the flames mingles with the voice of the wind, and 
the wind feeds the flames, and drives them before it to find more food to 
devour. , : 

The five is consuming one side of Clara’s room—it has fastened upon 
the stairs—no one can mount them. Whocan savehernow? _ 

Through the wind and the rain succor is coming; but the horses 
must be borne upon the wings of the blast to be therein time. Lash 
them never so furiously, the body of her you go to save will be but a 
charred cinder when you reach the goal, if Heaven vouchsafes her no 
earlier aid than yours. 4 . 

Flames dart above the roof, and through the windows, and up into 
the black sky rise volumes of lurid smoke, chasing away the davenicee, 
and illuminating rary object around with a fearful radiance, 

What new figure is this co: upon the scene? 

A man who seems to have from the bowels of the earth. 


He 
looks « and bewildered. The women catch sight of and, 
shrieking With a new terror, fly away ahd cower on the sodden sarth 
mee the ee branch = pee dow-frame, Hi om gated 

e sees the arm i e Ww e. He la 
“ Unlock the door; the key is outside!” cries a frantic voice eeihin.” : 


The stranger compprehands nes, through the hall door, which 
stands wide open. e flames rolling down Seanrt shows him the key. 
He turns it. As he does so he sees a sénséless woman huddled ‘at hts feat. 


, 
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arms. 

Oni 
upon. 

“Ts it Clara?” cries Silas, frantically. 

They turn over the body and disclose the death-like face of Judith. 

‘““Where is she#—oh, Heaven! where is she? She has perished in the 
flames!” exclaimed Silas. 

A wild, piercing ery of agony rises above the roar of the elements. 
They raise their eyes. Standing on the extreme edge of the window 
sill, with outstretched arms, the flames darting around her, is Clara. 

A frightful scream bursts from Silas’ lips; but* his companion grasps 
his hands, drags him under the window, and stretching out both their 
arms, shouts to her to jump. Just in time—the flames cling to her dress 
as she falls. 

At that moment a carriage tears up the drive—two policemen spring 
from the box, and an old gentleman jumps out, and falls into the group. 


EPILOGUE. 
IN THE MOONLIGHT. 

A sorr evening in June. The sky of a deep, cloudless blue, save to- 
wards the west, where the sun is sinking intoa sea of crimson light. 
Not a breath of air is stirring—the trees are motionless; not the quiver 
of a leaf. There isa buzz of insect life in the air, mingled with the 
music of the birds. Upona lawn, over which is scattered numerous 
flower-beds, gay with bright-colored blossoms, stretching before a pic- 
turesque cottage covered with roses, sit three men. One is young, not 
more than twenty; the second 1s a stout, florid, benevolent-looking 
man; the third is thin-visaged, sad-looking, with iron-gray hair. 

Through the cottage-window sound the notes of a pianoforte playing 
a wild, plaintive strain that swells and dies away, pauses and rises 
again, at the caprice of the player. 

The three men were I, Silas Morant, Mr. Jonathan Rodwell, and my 
father. 

We were conversing upon a sad subject—the awful events of the night 
that closed the third part of this narrative. 

At the time I choose to introduce the conversation, my father was 
speaking. ‘‘ What his ultimate intentions could haye been, lam at a 
loss to understand. Probably to cast me,in my insensible state, into 
the flames.” 

“Which, it seems, after all, he did not kindle,” said Mr. Jonathan, 
shuddering at the remembrance. 

“That is the most wonderful circumstance of all. Chance, or destiny, 
or whatever you please to call it, had actually anticipated him, Porter 
must have overthrown his lamp in a state of stupor, produced by 
drink. Judith lived long enough to tell how she had seen the fire first in 
her father’s room, and he iysieponrons the chair, dead or insensible.” 

“T could not help pitying the unfortunate creature,” said Mr. Jona- 
than, ‘‘in spite of her bad passions, and the evil she had wrought, She 
at least deserved a better fate than to perish by the brutal violence of 
the man she loved so devotedly.” 

“T have often thought,” said my father, ‘‘ what a divine mercy it was 
that only one of the telegrams fell into that wretched man’s hands. It 
appears that the lad had put one in his pocket—the one addressed to 
you, Mr. Rodwell—and was holding the other in his hand, when he ran 
against his master, who snatched it from him, and forbade him to leave 
the house. The lad said nothing about the other, but watched his op- 

rtunity to leave the premises, and deliver it at the office. The delay, 

owever, was very near proving fatal to more than one of us.” 

‘“‘That unhappy man,” said Mr, Jonathan, ‘“‘had telegraphed to say 
that he would be with me that night. But I felt half inclined to start 
for Essex without waiting for him, and chance the condition of the 
house. That very day the police had received information from a toll- 

te keeper, that on the night of the abduction he had opened the gate 
ora brougham, in which, by the light of a lantern, he had seen a fair- 
haired young girl, looking very pale and distressed. She seemed about 
to address him, when her companion interposed.” 

“T remember the circumstance,” said my father. 

“The carriage drove away in the direction of the forest. When this 
information was communicated to me, it struck me at once how handy 
the old Manor House might prove if she were confined anywhere in that 
direction. By taking up my abode there for a time, I might be able to 
follow up the clew. But look!” he cried, suddenly, interrupting him- 
self: ‘‘ here are two old friends of yours coming this way, Silas.” 

’ Such was the fact. Walking up the pathway towards the house were 
Martha Jennings and Josial, Cooke. 

I hastened to meet the good, kind creature who had sheltered me, fed 
me, and clothed me when I was houseless and destitute, I can assure 
the reader she had not been forgotten all this time. She was dressed 
with unusual smartness—a white bonnet, a blue silk dress, and a bright- 
colo or rather many-colored shawl. Josiah was also got up in an 
uni tyle; bright, green satin necktie, buff waistcoat, white hat, etc. 
After ali tle conversation, the secret came out; the worthy pair had 
been married that morning. 

‘* Married!” I exclaimed; ‘* why, I had not the least idea that such a 
thing was ever thought of!” 

“No more had we, Master Silas, a few weeks ,” answered Martha, 
blushing, “and you know, you have not seen us since Christmas. So, as 

ou kindly sent me an invitation. to come down and see you, I 
hought I would take the liberty to bring Josiah along with me, and 
make it a sort of mares Se | 
“Tam Bond © eatin deligh to see you both, and you shall stay with 
us for your honeymoon,” I said, shaking a d of each. “But you 
_ might as well have invited us to your wedding.” 
Mr. Jonathan, who had been very thoughtful for some 


tly, hac 
time, elipa “Martha aside; a few minutes’ conversation, and Josiah was |- 


summoned to the conference, ‘ 
A little time afterwards, Martha came to me witha radiant counte- 


“Only think,” she. said; “that dear, good Mr. Jonathan is going to. 
_ set us up in business for your sake! And, Master Silas, what d IT use 
to “and when you made such a fuss about the little I.could do for ‘you— 
didn’t I tell you you would be rich some day, and what fine things you 
would do for me?” 


+ 
Hi] 


’ she said, with a very sly look. 

I sighed; I was not so sure of that: 

‘“But what business:are you going into?’ I asked. 

‘*Well, you see, Martha proposed green-grocery,” answered Josiah, 
coming up at the moment; ‘‘ but, hang it! I didn’t care about that sort 
of thing—rather infra dig., you know, after'the drama—so'I chose the 
cigar and periodical line; that is genteel, and it always keeps a fellow 
well before the public, you know.’ 

“Well, I hope you will take:care of the business, and not indulge too 
frequently in the flowing bowl, and thatjsort of thing,” said, my father. 

“PU take care of that,” answered Martha, significantly. 

She evidently intended to be the master. 

“Well, Josiah, I congratulate you on your good luck; not so much 
upon the little business as upon being so fortunate as to secure so good 
a little wife,” I said. 

“Thank you,” returned Josiah. 

Presently my father, Martha, and Josiah went into the house: But 
Mr. Jonathan remained behind, and taking my arm, strolled with me 
across the lawn. 

“Silas, my lad,” he said, in a kind voice, ‘the sight of that: ‘ happy 
couple’ has set me thinking upon a subject I have long had in my heart! 
Although I have never. mentioned it, | know all about you and Clara. 
Mrs. Wilson told me what she knew, and I have picked up the ‘rest here 
and there. I have waited, however, until now. In the : first) place, I 
wished to know you bétter, to judge your disposition; and; in the sec- 
ond place, although the ties that bound you to that unhappy woman 
were of the weakest, yet, after the dreadful circumstances that  attend- 
ed her death, we were compelled in decency to allow a certain'time to 
elapse before the subject of love and marriage could be broached.” 

** Ah, sir,” I answered, mournfully, ‘‘Clara has ceased to love me. 
She will never forgive the wicked weakness of my conduct in gaining 
her love while another claimed me as her husband.” 

‘‘It was very culpable,” answered Mr, Jonathan, gravely; ‘“‘and in 
any other person I could neyer have pardoned it; but your life, my 
poor boy, has been so exceptional that it would be hard to judge you by 
the rules of every-day life.” 

‘But during the week I have been here, Clara’s behavior to me has 
been cold and distant.” 

‘“* And what has yours been to her?” 

I could not help confessing that embarrassing memories had rendered 
me distant and restrained. 

“Very well, then; you cannot expect, after what has passed, that 
she will make the first advance.” 

And was it possible, I asked, trembling with delicious hopes, that he 
would give his darling Clara to me? 

** And why not?” he asked, brusquely. ‘‘ You are not a beggar; you’ve 
got five hundred a year; and may, one day, get back the fortune that 
that fearful old woman has robbed you of. 

‘‘T shall never haye one penny of that,” I replied; ‘‘ you know that 
when she left England she was as relentless as ever. It will all go 
to build churches and religious institutions in her own country.” 

‘‘So much for your self-righteous people,” said my companion. 
‘* Madame Roland exclaimed, when she stood upon the guillotine, ‘Oh, 
liberty, what crimes are committed in thy name!’ How many could 
exclaim with equal justice: ‘Oh, religion, what crimes are committed 
in thy name!’ But let her keep her money, and much good may it do 
her; you shall never want it. I am a i 

hate ostentation and grand folks. Were 
daughter to a man possessed of a fortune equal to my own, 
he would take her away from me into a life utterly different 
to my own; I should never see her, and I should be left alone 
in my last days. If I give her to you, you will both live with me, 
and I shall always have cheerful companions, and not have to hand 
myself over to any Madame Berne, as your poor grandfather has. 
Besides, I am quite satisfied that you will always love my darling, and 
make her the best.of husbands; a certainty I should by no means enter- 
tain if I saw her walked off by some grand, rich fellow. So you see, af- 
ter all, Lam quite selfish in my calculations.” 


* ok * * * * 


“ And you forgive me, darling?’ I whispered, as I held Clara in my 
arts. 

“JT was never angry with 
sad, and that I wished to die. ; 

She was miné—mine at last. Oh, the bliss, the rapture of that mo- 
ment 


“7 man, as you see; 
to marry my grand- 


* * * * 


you,” she answered, softly. ‘‘Ionly felt 


ful for sadness—and so they die away into the passionate silence. 
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